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PERILS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


AN ADDRESS BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Turis Alliance, a chief object of which is the promotion of re- 
ligious freedom, asks your earnest attention to the dangers 
which at this time threaten the public-school system of the 


States, which, with its historic memories and marvelous results, 
its American training, Christian morals, and harmonizing influ- 
ence, is rightfully cherished as a chief bulwark of our civil and 
religious liberty, and of the purity and integrity of republican 
institutions. 

Common schools alone can guard the nation from the illiter- 
acy which now to millions of Americans makes the Bible a 
sealed book ; and when dismayed at the ignorance and super- 
stition brought to us from foreign lands, we thank God as we 
remember how much of truth there is in the remark that “ Chil- 
dren of all nations of the earth go into our common schools, and 
come out Americans.” 

That bulwark is now assailed along the line of States by in- 
sidious methods and immoral political deals, in which American 
principles and rights are bartered for foreign votes. There is 
an organized and persistent attempt, under foreign leadership, 
and occasionally under the mask of devotion to liberty of con- 
science and freedom of worship, to subject the infant wards of 
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the state to proselytizing influences and discipline ; to prevent 
by spiritual threats and other undue influence the attendance of 
children at the public schools, and to pervert to sectarian pur- 
poses the school fund. 

Bills to the end are being introduced into the state legislatures 
with titles that give no warning of their intent, and which re- 
call the surreptitious passage in the New York legislature 
(chapter 3538, Laws of 1875) of an act to amend an act incor- 
porating the Sisterhood of Gray Nuns, intended to destroy at a 
blow the broad, unsectarian character of the common schools, 
and to enable persons trained in seminaries of the Gray Nuns, 
and furnished with their diplomas, to be declared qualified 
teachers of the common schools of the State. 

The lesson taught by the passage of that law — which at the 
demand of an indignant public opinion was promptly repealed 
by the next legislature — of the aims and methods of our oppo- 
nents, justifies the utmost watchfulness, and a distinct reminder 
to your state senators and assemblymen to guard with sleepless 
vigilance the common schools, the school funds, and the consti- 
tutional right of all children in America, whether native or of 
foreign birth, to enjoy the advantages and the American train- 
ing which the schools are intended to secure. 

The Committee on Legislative Action of this Alliance have 
from year to year opposed a succession of bills in the New York 
legislature which disregarded the cherished American doctrine 
of “no connection between church and state,” violated the con- 
stitutional guarantees of religious freedom, facilitated the sub- 
jection of wards of the state to the agents of a foreign potentate, 
and aimed at the control of the school fund. 

Similar bills, as the committee report, have been introduced 
in the legislatures of Maine, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
other States; and at its last session two bills of this character 
were presented to the legislature at Albany. 

Your representatives should also be called upon to take in- 
stant steps toward the repeal of every provision which may have 
been introdueed into acts for the commitment of children, or 
into those for the support of protectories, which directly or by 
implication authorize the commitment of children, as idle, truant, 
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homeless, or juvenile delinquents, to institutions which are dis- 
tinctly denominational or sectarian; and where the child, while a 
ward of the State, is withdrawn from the supervision and guar- 
dianship of the State, deprived of the American education to 
which he is entitled as an American citizen, and consigned to 
parties acting under ecclesiastical and foreign control, by whom 
he is subjected to dogmatic and un-American teaching and dis- 
cipline, with no state official near, to whom an appeal can be 
made in his behalf, or who can guard his religious freedom and 
secure his culture and training as an American citizen. An 
honest legislative investigation into the management of our in- 
stitutions of charity and correction will show the extent to 
which foreign intermeddling with state legislation and state in- 
stitutions has multiplied the number of pauper children, and 
increased heavily the burdens of taxpayers; and a statistical 
comparison of the results of the American and Papal systems of 
education will show the danger threatened by the latter to our 
American civilization, by multiplying, in the future, political 
corruption and pauperism, vice and crime. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the declaration so often made 
by this Alliance, and recently announced at the National Chris- 
tian Conference at Washington, that while it must resist as 
American citizens and Christians all attacks upon our public 
schools or any of our institutions by a foreign power that has no 
sympathy with our advance as a republic, we have no feeling 
but that of kindly regard for the American Roman Catholics 
who as American citizens, in good faith renounce all allegiance 
to a foreign potentate; who regard our common schools as es- 
sential to the common welfare, and especially to that of their 
own children ; and some of whom have set the noblest example 
to the American people in their determined resistance to eccle- 
siastical encroachments upon religious freedom, whether in 
state institutions or in state legislation, even when their re- 
fusal to admit clerical dictation as to their official duty as Amer- 
ican citizens has exposed them to ecclesiastical displeasure, 
which, as in the case of the late Judge Henry Alker, when dis- 
regarded by the living man subjected his remains to indignity. 

Touching the management of our common schools, on the 
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purity of whose teaching depends the character of the nation, 
this Alliance would respectfully and earnestly entreat all who 
would maintain in their purity and beneficence our American 
institutions, to have a constant eye to the schools in their own 
immediate neighborhood ; to cherish them with affectionate and 
jealous care; to guard them from partisan and sectarian manip- 
ulation ; to see that the teachers are fitted for their work mor- 
ally as well as intellectually, and that they worthily appreciate 
the grandeur of their task in training children for their high 
duties as American citizens. They should clearly understand 
that while those duties are based upon the broad, tolerant 
Christianity which our country holds to be, in a modified sense, 
a part of American law!—the Christianity revealed in the 
Bible, and whose Divine origin and birth are judicially recog- 
nized —a Christianity not founded on any particular tenets, 
but Christianity with liberty of conscience to all men: the 
Christian ethics and influence thus authorized and demanded in 
our schools must never be narrowed or perverted in our state 
institutions, and least of all in our public schools, by the admis- 
sion of denominational dogmas or doctrines, or of decrees or 


1 “Tt is well settled,’’ says President Dwight, of the Columbia College Law 
School, ‘‘ by decisions in the courts of the leading States of the Union, that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law of the state.’’ 

The judicial authorities bearing on this point are of the highest authority and 
embrace the opinion of C. J. Kent, in the Ruggles ease, concurred in by Judges 
Smith Thompson, Ambrose Spencer, William Van Ness, and Joseph C. Yates, of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York; and that of Mr. Justice Allen and 
his associates, Clark and Sutherland, JJ., in the case of Lindemuller; of Chief 
Justice Clayton, of Delaware, in the case of Chandler; of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in Updegraph v. The Commonwealth; of Chief Justice Story in 
Vidal v. Girard’s Executors ; and in Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution. 

They are generally alluded to also by Chief Justice Shea in his Nature and 
Form of the American Government founded in the Christian Religion, Boston, 1883 ; 
in Dr. James M. King’s Religion and the State, Phillips & Hunt, New York, 1886, 
quoting also Daniel Webster, President Dwight, and Dr. Woolsey ; and in Church 
and State in the United States; or, the American Idea of Religious Liberty and its 
Practical Effects, by Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., American Historical Associa- 
tion, vol. ii. No. 4, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1888, with elaborate passages 
from the leading opinions referred to; and also from Dr. Franklin, Dr. Francis 
Lieber, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, and Chief Justice Waite. 

Some authorities and information touching the organized attempt to subvert the 
common schools and religious freedom may be found in the documents of the Alli- 
ance, Nos. xx., xxiii., and xxiv. 
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maxims at variance with American rights, American principles, 
or American law; or inconsistent with the fundamental Amer- 
ican principle of a complete separation of church and state. 
W. E. Dopeg, 
President. 
Joun Jay, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
JamMEs M. Kine, 
Chairman Committee on Legislative Action. 
JOSIAH STRONG, 
General Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE FOR THE 


Unirep States or AMERICA, 
42 Biste House, New York, December 22, 1888. 





SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 


AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. PROF. HERRICK JOHNSON, D. D., OF CHICAGO, 
AT THE WASHINGTON SABBATH CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 13, 1888. 


BEFORE proceeding to the special phase of the Sabbath ques- 
tion that has been assigned to me for discussion, viz., the 
Sunday newspaper, I would like to submit four general propo- 
sitions concerning the Sabbath, for which I challenge successful 
contradiction. They have doubtless been already heard in one 
form or another in the progress of this discussion, and may, 
therefore, seem unnecessary repetitions. But let me suggest to 
you what was suggested by the lawyer to the judge when the 
judge called his attention to the fact that he had already made 
one point eleven times. ‘“ Yes,” your honor,”’ said he, “ but there 
are twelve men on the jury.” These propositions need to be 
reasserted and emphasized and made unmistakably clear to cor- 
rect the grave misconceptions and misrepresentations that are 
so often placed before the public through an interested press. 

The first proposition is that the American Sabbath is a civil 
institution, recognized and imbedded in our law as a conser- 
vator of public morals and as conducive to public order. No 
eontract is valid that is made on Sunday. No civil process is 
valid that is served on Sunday, except in extreme cases. The 
President is allowed ten days, ‘ Sundays excepted,” before the 
absence of his signature to a bill submitted to him allows that 
bill to become a law. In many such ways the Sabbath is in our 
law as a civil institution, recognized, provided for, and perpet- 
uated. 

The second proposition is that the need of this day of rest is 
laid of God in the constitution of the body, and, therefore, the 
Sabbath is the most effectual shield thrown around the laborer, 
protecting his liberty, his health, his home, and guarding alike 
against the tyranny of capital and the license of anarchy. One 
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of the most anomalous things in connection with this whole dis- 
cussion is that laboring men should ever be found opposed to 
this Sunday movement. Let the exact nature of this question 
once be thoroughly understood, and honest, self-respecting labor 
will rise as a wall of adamant against the encroachments of 
capitalistic greed upon the Sabbath. , 

The third proposition is that the claim of the Sabbath as a 
day of religious culture and worship is laid only on the indi- 
vidual conscience, and is not to be enforced by legal statute. 
Let this be borne in mind and widely emphasized. Piety is not 
to be promoted by legislative enactment. . It is no part of this 
Sabbath movement to make people good by law. We do not 
purpose to force religion down people’s throats. Here is the 
ringing creed of well-nigh all Protestant Christendom: ‘God 
alone is Lord of the conscience; and has left it free from the 
doctrines and commandments of men.” The ery of “ bigotry,” 
in connection with this Sabbath question, is, therefore, simply 
absurd. 

The last proposition is, that while we do not seek by law to 
enforce the religious observance of the Sabbath, yet, “ every in- 
dividual has the right to the enjoyment of the Christian Sab- 
bath without liability to annoyance from the ordinary secular 
pursuits of life, except so far as they may be dictated by neces- 
sity or charity.” Supreme Court, 40 Ill. R. 146. 

And now, with these four propositions in mind as a basis for 
the special discussion, let us candidly inquire concerning the fol- 
lowing points as connected with the Sunday newspaper: What 
is it? Why is it here? What is it doing? What are we 
going to do about it? 

What is the Sunday newspaper? Let us be honest. The 
Sunday newspaper is net the Sunday religious or semi-religious 
paper; it is not the Sunday moral reform or semi-moral reform 
paper; it is the Sunday newspaper. Just that, and that only ; 
only that and nothing more. 

It is not the newspaper in partnership with Sunday to promote 
mutual interests and to share the profits. The only mutual in- 
terests that are promoted are those represented by that maxim 
of the boy in tossing up the penny: “ Heads, I win; tails, you 
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lose.” The profits all go to the newspaper, and Sunday stands 
all the losses. 

The Sunday paper is simply the daily newspaper thrust into 
Sunday ; published seven days in the week instead of six ; un- 
changed as to its essential character It is enlarged, indeed, — 
greatly enlarged, but neither revised nor reformed, and certainly 
not sanctified or glorified. 

When the newspaper first appeared on Sunday it changed its 
clothes a little. It was padded with pious homily, as they pad 
the sacred concerts with “ Sweet By and By” and the “ Dox- 
ology in long meter ;” but the wolf soon got tired of trying to 
look like a sheep, and now the wolf enters Sunday, a stark 
wolf, pure and simple, with scarcely a bit of the woolly fleece 
he put on when he was keeping up appearances. And you 
can see no difference between the Sunday and the Saturday 
paper, save as to magnitude. Itisa great mosaic; a huge con- 
glomerate of all sorts of material pertaining to the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. It is a vast blanket of information, some 
of it —a great deal of it — not inherently unwholesome; but 
all of it secular, worldly, of the earth earthy; and some of it 
—very often a great deal of it — vicious, pernicious, and un- 
clean. It is just such a dish as we have served to us every 
other day of the week, except as to size, and it is seasoned and 
garnished and tricked out with every possible device to tempt 
the appetite and to gorge the social, literary, and sensational 
stomach. It is a sheet like unto the sheet of the Apostolic vis- 
ion ; like it in this, that it is a “great sheet” and “ full of all 
manner of four-footed beasts and creeping things; ” but unlike 
it in this, that it was never “dropped down from heaven” and 
of its contents it never could be said, “* What God has cleansed.” 
This is the Sunday newspaper. 

Why is it here? Some say, “ because the people want it.” 
Well, this is a free country, and I would be behind no one in 
defense of personal liberty and the rights of the people. But 
let that doctrine be pressed — push it far enough; let it once 
be understood that what the people want the people must have, 
and we have begun to play sad havoe with our morals. The 
people out in Utah want polygamy: they would vote it to-day by 
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a rousing majority, but the government does not intend to let 
them have it. Down South they wanted slavery, and alas, the 
government was disposed to foster it and compromise with it ; 
but in the thunder of our civil war, God said, “ Let my people 
go.” The anarchists of Haymarket Square, Chicago, wanted a 
larger liberty, but American justice took anarchy by the throat, 
and hanged it by the neck until it was dead, and buried it out 
of sight. And there is no prospect of immediate resurrection. 
Clearly, what the people want it is not always best that the peo- 
ple should have. 

Then, again, thirty or forty years ago, there was no desire 
for the Sunday newspaper. Prior to our civil war there was 
scarcely a Sunday newspaper published in the country. The 
war led to the indulgence. And now that this appetite has been 
created by the Sunday newspaper through having taken advan- 
tage of a great national exigency, it turns about and says, “ The 
people want it, and therefore it must be published,” which 
would be very much like the saloon-keeper luring unwary feet 
to enter his gateway of hell, and rousing and stimulating an 
appetite for strong drink and then turning round and saying, 
“The people want liquor, therefore they ought to have it.” By 
that process we could open the floodgates to anything. Again, 
it is pleaded as a reason why the Sunday paper is here, that it is 
a necessity of our time. It is claimed that the marvelous activity 
in every department of thought and effort, the press and rush 
of this busy age, the conditions of society, and the facilities of 
intercommunication, make the Sunday newspaper an indispen- 
sable adjunct and factor in our modern civilization. 

But the Philadelphia “ Ledger,” the most widely circulated, 
and probably the most pecuniarily profitable paper in the second 
largest city in the Union, is not published on Sunday. It may be 
replied to this that “ The Ledger” is only a local paper, con- 
fined chiefly to Philadelphia, and though it has an immense sub- 
scription list, the paper is made up mostly of ‘ Wants,” and 
therefore is not to be taken as an illustration. Well, there is 
Toronto, a city of no mean repute; it has no Sunday news- 
paper. “Yes,” says New York or Chicago, “ but Toronto is 
rural, a slow coach, country town — hardly in touch with the 
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times. No Sunday paper may do for Toronto, but it will not do 
for a city astir with modern enterprise and vast populations.” 
Well, there is London. London is big enough, is it not? 
London is enterprising enough, is it not? It is five or six 
or seven times as large as Chicago; two or three times as 
large as New York. London could swallow Chicago, and only 
bulge a little on one side to show where it had stowed Chicago 
away. London’s commerce sucks everything into it. Lon- 
don’s enterprise has made that land, which is incomparably in- 
ferior to our own in water-power, shake with the thunder of 
her mills. London wealth determines prices the world over. 
London culture sets the standard of pronunciation for all Eng- 
lish-speaking people. Why, even Chicago’s roaring ram’s-horn 
moderates its tone alongside the immense fog-horn of London. 
Surely, London is big enough. Yet London has no Sunday 
newspaper. Do not you see that the plea of necessity is simply 
an absurdity? No! the Sunday newspaper is here for the money 
there is in it; and there are men, decent and respectable men, 
—I grieve to say it, some professedly Christian men, — that 
are trampling on the Sabbath and despising God’s law and weak- 
ening the bulwark of our free institutions because of the dollars 
that are found on that road. A success? Oh, yes, a splendid 
success. The Sunday newspaper is an immense success — and 
so was Nero; so was piracy on the high seas; so is the faro 
bank; so are the Sunday concert, the Sunday theatre, and the 
Sunday liquor saloon. But God pity the Christian stockholder 
in the Sunday newspaper, or the Christian publisher of the 
Sunday newspaper, or the Christian editor of the Sunday news- 
paper, or the Christian advertiser in the Sunday newspaper, 
who is congratulating himself on its great success. 

What is the Sunday newspaper doing? In the first place, 
it is keeping an army of workmen from the rest to which they 
are entitled ; a day they need and ought to have, in the inter- 
ests of health, of good citizenship, and of morals. To urge, in 
reply, that the work on the Sunday paper is done on Saturday, 
is puerile. Why? Because it does not meet the issue. It is 
child’s play, turning the hands on a clock. Seven days’ work 
takes seven days to doit in. That disposes of half the meat 
in this old chestnut. The other half is adjustment. 
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Let us look at this matter a little in detail, for just here a 
good deal of dust may be thrown into our eyes. It is denied 
that the army of workers on the Sunday-publishing paper are 
robbed of their Sunday. The Chicago Sunday-publishing “ In- 
ter-Ocean” states the case thus: “The night editors, proof- 
readers, compositors, stereotypers, pressmen, and mailers leave 
the office from four to six o'clock Sunday morning, and for the 
greater part of Sunday are free.” But “free” to do what? 
Simply to go to bed. Night toil demands day sleep. Work a 
man seven days in the week, or seven nights in the week, and 
by no hocus-pocus of figures or turning of the hands on the 
clock can you give him the Sunday that either his body or his 
soul requires. Because, forsooth, the newspaper office is quiet, 
for a good portion of Sunday daylight, have these night work- 
ers had their Sabbath? I trow not. 


And how about the editorial writers? The “ Inter-Ocean ” 
says :— 


With two exceptions, they leave the office on Saturday evening at 
six o’clock, and do not report for work again until Sunday evening. 
Now, everybody knows that leading editorials for a Monday morning 


paper do not need to be so “ hot from the griddle” that they must be 
written Sunday night. If there were no Sunday paper, they could be 
written Saturday, with rare exceptions, and the men who do the 
heavy editorials would thus also have their whole Sabbath. And so 
all round. The Sunday labor on the Monday paper could be reduced 
to a minimum, and be put well on toward midnight. 


Mr. J. T. Perry, of the “ Cincinnati Gazette,” when that was 
a Sabbath-keeping paper, put the case as follows : — 


All miscellany, heavy editorial and commercial matter could be put 
in type before supper on Saturday, and an adjustment could be made 
so that no one but reporters assigned to necessary work during the 
day would fail of a complete rest for full twenty-four hours. 


This, after all, is the root of the matter: this complete rest 
for full twenty-four hours. This, once in every seven days, is 
man’s need and God’s command; the gospel of the body and 
the gospel of the Scriptures; and because seven days’ work takes 
seven days to do it in, no twisting of figures can free a Sunday 
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paper from the charge of keeping an army of workers from the 
day they need and ought to have. 

In all this nothing has been said of the mob of newsboys, 
who count their biggest business gains on Sunday morning 
through the sale of papers under Christian conduct, only to go 
to some mission school in the afternoon to get a lesson on re- 
membering the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Practice versus 
precept, example versus speech, gains versus godliness; which 
is going to come out ahead with the average newsboy in that 
struggle, while Christians on both sides are stimulating the 
contest ? 

But if the boys were not selling papers they would be doing 
something worse! That will not do. You must not send the 
boys to the ale-house to keep them out of the whiskey shop. 
You cannot set the boys to thieving to keep them from murder. 
He who said, “* Thou shalt not steal,” has also said, “ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” To put the boys to tram- 
pling on the Sabbath in order to keep them from doing some- 
thing worse is playing foot-ball with the ten commandments, and 
sowing dragon’s teeth. But this is by no means the only count 
in the indictment against the Sunday newspaper. 

I hold, secondly, that it is thrusting itself, whether wanted or 
not, into the faces of a Sabbath-observing people. One cannot 
step out of his house or go down the street on Sabbath morning 
in many parts of the city without being thrust upon by the ery 
of the newsboy. This is an offense to people who revere the 
Sabbath. And what right has one business any more than 
another to hawk its wares through the streets on Sunday ? 

I hold, thirdly, that the Sunday paper is pushing its way as a 
subtle, insidious temptation into our homes. The very silence 
of its appeal is a danger. It makes no noise, save by the roar 
of its special trains and the shouts of the newsboys. It can be 
put into the pocket, taken into the room, read in quiet. Herein 
it differs from the other agencies assaulting the Sabbath. The 
Sunday saloon, the Sunday concert, the Sunday theatre cannot 
be taken into our homes. They are tied to locality. They must 
be sought. But the Sunday paper is shamefully given the free- 
dom of the city. It takes wings; goes everywhere. It seeks. 
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It need not be sought. And, entering by any one member of 
the household, it is there to tempt and demoralize all the rest. 

I hold again that it is furnishing a hideous mélange for a 
Sunday morning breakfast-table. Looking over “The News 
Summary ” published in the Monday paper, “Condensed from 
‘The Sunday Inter-Ocean,’” I find it made up of “ Foreign,” 
“ Domestic,” and “ Local” news of the usual sort — political, 
social, criminal; “ A Grand Nocturnal Pageant,” “ The Famous 
Common Law Divorce Case,” “ A Haul of Stolen Watches,” 
ete. It is the daily paper taken into Sunday, greatly enlarged, 
but not revised or reformed. It has some excellent literary 
matter, but so has the daily, only less of it. 

To be literally exact in this matter, let me cite the figures 
published by the New York “ Mail and Express.” These figures 
are made from an actual measurement, inch by inch, of the 
columns of the leading New York Sunday papers, which are cer- 
tainly on a par with any Sunday publishing dailies in the coun- 
try. On Sunday, November 11, of political, special, sensational, 
criminal and gossipy matter the “Tribune” published 83 col- 
umns, the “ Herald” 81 columns, the “ World’ 112 columns, 
the “Sun” 86 columns, and the “ Times” 88 columns. What 
a mass of stuff that is to begin and go through God’s day with! 
We have too much of it on other days. Does not the better na- 
ture of every one of us cry out, “ Give us a rest, at least one day 
in seven, from this unwholesome dumpage!” But is there no 
religious reading in these Sunday papers? Oh yes; here are 
the bits of lamb-like fleece, by exact mathematical measurement, 
furnished, on Sunday, December 9. The “ Tribune ” published 
81 columns of political, special, sensational, criminal, and gos- 
sipy matter, and } of a column devoted to religion! The 
“ Herald” 84 columns, with ? of a column devoted to religion! 
The * World” 90 columns, with } a column devoted to religion! 
The “ Sun” 97 columns, with 13 columns devoted to religion! 
The “ Times” 68 columns, with } of a column devoted to re- 
ligion! It would be difficult to imagine what possible effect 
that little homeopathic pill of ‘‘ sweetness and light” could pos- 
sibly produce alongside that vast dose of crime, worldliness, and 
sensationalism. 
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And this suggests another count in the indictment against 
the Sunday newspaper. It is tempting hundreds and thousands 
to stay away from the sanctuary, and making it manifold harder 
for the truth to reach those who go. Ruskin says, in view of 
the thronging activities of our times, the rush and roar of our 
busy life, the push and press and ambitions of trade, a minister 
on Sunday morning has just “ thirty minutes to raise the dead 
in.” The Sunday newspaper is another huge stone laid on that 
sepulchre, making it just so much harder to raise the dead. 
Think how the appetite must be whetted for the word of God 
by reading column after column of such a paper, seasoned by 
the most adroit reportorial caterers for the special delectation of 
literary and sensational stomachs. 

Another count I bring is, that, not content with this city, the 
Sunday newspaper, by “thunder ball railroad extras” and 
“lightning flyers,” is invading the peaceful Sabbath observance 
of cities and towns of the country for miles and miles away, and 
going with “banners flying,” to disturb by “crowds” and 
*‘cheers ” and “ mobs of newsboys,” the Sabbath of other popu- 
lations. To do exact justice to this situation, let me quote from 
the “ Inter-Ocean’s” reportorial account of its own R. R. Spe- 
cial, Sunday, November 4, 1888. 


TRAIN TO INDIANAPOLIS. 


The ink on the papers barely dry, 15,000 copies of the “ Sunday 
Inter-Ocean” were bundled into wagons and to the special railroad 
flyer. 

Engines, tender, and a sixty-foot coach were all tastefully draped 
with the “ Inter-Ocean ”’ colors. 

At the depot (Indianapolis) the train was greeted with cheers upon 
cheers. 

Wagons bearing the legend, “The ‘Inter-Ocean’ always Republican,” 
were skurrying hither and thither distributing the mammoth issue to 
eager purchasers. 

A special envoy from the home office jumped into a hack, was hur- 
ried up Delaware Street to No. 641 — the home of protection’s cham- 
pion—and the Hon. Benj. Harrison had a toothsome dish to grace 
his breakfast in the shape of the “ Sunday Inter-Ocean.” 


I do not know General Harrison personally, but I do not be- 
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lieve, from the well-established reputation he enjoys, that he 
even opened that Sunday morning paper, though it was impu- 
dently thrust into the privacy of his home by a Sabbath-break- 
ing “ Special Envoy.” 

Train to Springfield, the same day. 

Crowds increased (at successive stations) until it seemed as if the 
entire male population had come down to the station to see the special, 
get their political Bible, and put up a modest Sabbath day cheer. 

Their “ political Bible! A modest Sabbath day cheer!” 
And a new nomenclature is furnished, to suit the new situation. 
These are ominous signs, and surely foretoken displacement of 
both Bible and Sabbath, unless the American people pay heed 
to them. 


All along the line could be seen evidence of the rallies and celebra- 
tions which have monopolized public attention. 


This is in the heat of political excitement. 


And now that the Sabbath had brought a lull in the storm of oratory 
and fireworks, the people were anxious to see the “ Inter-Ocean.” 


Not glad of a day of rest? Ohno, they were “ anxious to see 


the ‘ Inter-Ocean,’” in order that the fun might go on and the 
roar of political life be kept up! 


The baggage car was decorated with flags and two large banners in- 
scribed “ The Inter-Ocean Special.” 


Fill that inscription out, and those banners would read “ The 
Moral ‘ Inter-Ocean’ with its Sabbath-breaking special.” 


When the train arrived at Springfield it was greeted with a hearty 
cheer, which was soon drowned by the clamorous yells of a mob of 
newsboys, who soon bore great loads of the paper to all parts of the 
city. 

That is the record, made by the most respectable and the 
cleanest of Chicago’s Sunday-publishing papers, and copied from 
its own columns. 

The shades of night were flying fast, 
As through our Western towns there passed 
A railroad train, all in a trice 


Bearing aloft this strange device — 
‘* Excelsior ?’’ No! Decensior! 
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No wonder that train made “ fast time,” and “ beat the rec- 
ord.” It was on the down grade all the way to Indianapolis ; 
and every man that had anything to do with it was on the down 
grade. 

Lest this scene be thought exceptional, let me quote from the 
record of another “ lightning flyer” sent out the following Sab- 
bath. 


Many a man was up before breakfast to get his political Bible. 

At Springfield a yelling mob of newsboys was soon supplied and 
scurried off to the hotels and homes of the city. 

Said one old gentleman at Springfield: “It may be that it is be- 
cause this is Sunday, but I could n’t help thinking about the place in 
the Bible where it says something about ‘lovely appear over the moun- 
tains the feet of them that preach and bring good news of peace.’ ” 

A paper like the * Int+-r-Ocean’ does “preach” and certainly 
“brings good news of peace.” 

You'll find us reasonable souls and the “Inter-Ocean”’ won’t lose 
anything by what it has done for us. 


This is not the first time the devil has quoted Scripture to his 
purpose, and premised gains for service. Thus out of its own 
mouth, chiefly, the Sunday newspaper is condemned. This is 
the fearful ‘ndictment against it: that it is keeping an army of 
workmen from the day of rest they ought to have ; it is educat- 
ing an army of newsboys to trample on the Sabbath, and so 
counteracting the best influences that Christian people are try- 
ing to throw around them ; it is thrusting itself into the face of 
a Sabbath-loving people as no other business is allowed to thrust 
itself; it is assaulting the Sabbath in quarters that are not 
reached by any other Sabbath-assaulting agency ; and in this 
respect it is a most insidious and subtle evil, reaching a class 
of our community that the Sunday saloon and the Sunday thea- 
tre and the Sunday concert never touch, sweeping through the 
very best ranks of workingmen and even into the homes of 
religion ; it is honeycombing society with false notions about 
the Sabbath ; and it is deadening the spiritual sensibilities even 
of many of the people of God. The indictment is made, the 
evidence presented, the case submitted ; and confident appeal is 
made, not only to Christian conscience, but to the considerate 
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judgment of manly and self-respecting labor, and to that broad 
vatholic intelligence which believes that the best interests of 
society and the state are wrapped up in the preservation of the 
American Sabbath. 

Meanwhile, what are the friends of the Sabbath going to do 
about it. Well, first of all, we must get and keep a conscience 
into the warp and woof of which shall be woven the Divine 
authority of the Sabbath law : “ Remember the Sabbath to keep 
it holy.” If we base the Sabbath on mere human expediency, 
we base it on sand, just as we would found honesty, if we 
adopted it simply as a “ policy.” This is no basis for the Sab- 
bath to put it on the ground of mere expediency. I do not 
question the propriety of using this argument as a means of 
influencing a certain class of men. Many will join in this Sun- 
day movement, and work heartily in the defense of Sunday as 
a rest day in the interests of health and morals and good eiti- 
zenship, who will not come to the higher ground. But we ean 
never permanently keep our Sabbath on a basis of expedieney. 
The gospel of the body is clear and unmistakable. But the greed 
of capital will overtask labor, provided always further supply is 
ready to take its place. No, the anchorage for the Sabbath is 
in the fact that it is a Divine institution. God commands its 
observance. There it is in the bosom of his law, as given in 
the Deealogue. That is enough for any one who believes in 
God. As God appointed it, He has told us how to keep it. We 
must not divide it up and give Him a part only. ‘“ Remember 
the Sabbath day.” Not the Sabbath morning, leaving the after- 
noon for recreation and desecration. ‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,’—not simply to rest. The Jews had 
loaded the day with traditions. Christ simply unloaded it of 
these, justifying works of necessity and of merey. We heara 
good deal of the need of a public conscience. But there is no 
possible public conscience apart from individual consciences. 
What we want is a good deal more of the individual conscience, 
and I venture to say, a ministerial conscience, a conscience in 
the ministry, that will guard sacredly all the interests of this 
day, and that will see to it that even the hem of the garments 
of the ministry is not touched with the taint of any question- 
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able Sabbath indulgence, so that month in and month out, year 
in and year out, the ministry will be consistently and unchal- 
lengeably free to declare God’s word concerning this matter. 
Let us be rid of the taint, I say, of all questionable indulgences, 
and then take appeal from God’s Word to every Christian con- 
science, to merchants and lawyers and legislators, who acknowl- 
edge the obligations of loyalty to Christ. Let us righteously 
rebuke the profanation of the day, and wakefully see to it that, 
while legislation establishing any form of religion is serupu- 
lously guarded against, legislation hostile to God's Sabbath 
law is unalterably kept off the statute books. With a sweet 
reasonableness and with a firm conviction of the rightfulness of 
our cause, I am sure that, with anything like a united Christian 
sentiment and a united Christian effort, we can carry this cause 
and preserve our Sabbath. Oh, for a breath of the old Puri- 
tan! Doubtless he was sometimes too austere. Doubtless he 
sometimes looked as if all hope had been washed out of his 
face. I believe his Sabbath was a little too grim. But what 
men it made! Men of the martyr spirit. Men of heroic mould. 
Men of the stuff that is food for the rack and the stake. Men 
that had an almost infinite scorn for the reign of the turtle 
dove. You could trust them, lean on them, depend on them. 
They were great fearers of God, but they feared neither man 
nor devil. With Christ’s gentleness wrapped round this un- 
yieldingness, may we make the Sabbath fight and win. 





NEW REASONS FOR RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 
AN ADDRESS BY PROF. H. H. BOYESEN, OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


THE constitution of the United States breathes a sanguine spirit. It is 
founded upon trustin human nature. The spirit that was abroad in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century was that of Rousseau, and the minds 
of Jefferson and Franklin were deeply imbued with it. ‘The gospel of the 
age was the “Contrat Social” with its new trinity of “ Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity,” which we yet see inscribed upon the walls of the churches of 
Paris. The same intellectual movement which produced the French Revo- 
lution was also a strong codperating factor in the American Revolution. 
When the founders of the American Republic stretched out their hands 
with a hospitable welcome to all the oppressed of the earth, it was in a large 
measure because Rousseau had them taught to believe in the inherent good- 
ness of man. They took it for granted that the oppressed, no matter who 
they were and whence they came, were deserving characters, who needed 
only the liberty which the new republic offered them, to grow to the full 
stature of civic, moral, and intellectual manhood. That the newly liber- 
ated state needed a population to till its vast uncultivated domain was, no 
doubt, also an important consideration, perhaps the most important. But 
what is interesting to note is that the material need was reinforced by a phil- 
osophical enthusiasm for mankind, and a sublime faith in its future. The 
eighteenth century knew little of the influence of heredity, but believed with 
Rousseau that each man came pure and perfect from the hand of nature, 
and that it was his environment which spoiled and corrupted him. Rous- 
seau held civilization — or, as he preferred to call it society — responsible 
for all sin, sorrow, and misery. It lay very near, therefore, to conclude that 
on a new continent, where the feudal institutions of the Old World had 
never struck root ; where civilization, in the European sense, scarcely ex- 
isted — humanity could pursue its glorious destiny unimpeded by the obsta- 
cles which in the older lands had blocked its way and clogged the path of 
its progress with blood and fire. Utopian dreams were in the air and per- 
vaded literature ; the savage in Chateaubriand is the type of nature’s 
nobleman ; and in Bernardin de St. Pierre’s “ Paul et Virginie,” the per- 
fection of bliss is realized on a desert island by two loving hearts, uncon- 
scious of the social barriers which separate them. It seemed perfectly 
rational to expect some startlingly new social development on this vast virgin 
continent ; and it seemed only fair to invite all mankind, irrespective of 
race, to share in the blessings of this new civilization, founded upon liberty, 
justice, and humanity. It is, therefore, scarcely to be wondered at that the 
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first naturalization law which Congress passed, March 26, 1790, was monumen- 
tal in its liberality. It offered citizenship to any white male applicant who 
had spent two years in the United States, provided he was of good character 
and was willing to swear allegiance to the constitution. But even at that 
early period, and in spite of the erying need of a population, this liberality 
produced a reaction. The sentiment gained ground that, at some time or 
other, the natural advantages of the country might suffice to attract a 
larger alien population than was desirable, without additional allurements 
on the part of Congress. The naturalization law of 1790 was accordingly 
amended by the act of 1795, requiring a residence of five years before citi- 
zenship could be acquired, and a declaration of intention two years previous 
to naturalization. Three years later, this law was superseded by the act of 
1798, requiring a residence of fourteen years, which requisition remained in 
force only four years, being supplanted by the act of April 14, 1802, making 
the term of residence five years. This law has never since been repealed. 

It must be inferred, from the frequency of Congressional acts relating to 
naturalization during the first years of our national existence, that the 
question was seen from the beginning to be one of vital importance. Al- 
though immigration on an extensive scale did not begin until the forties, 
when the potato famine in Ireland (1846-47) and the unsuccessful revolu- 
tionary uprising in Germany swelled the tide, the possibility of its increase 
until it might unfavorably affect the industries of the country, and subject 
its institutions to an undue strain, must have been vaguely foreseen by 
many ; but that it should ever assume the proportion of a veritable migra- 
tion of nations, amounting in a single year to more than three quarters of a 
million of people, and in sixty-seven years to fourteen millions and a half, 
was surely never dreamed of by the founders of the republic ; and if it had 
been dreamed of, some effective safeguard would have been devised to pro- 
tect their cherished institutions from the dangers to which they would inev- 
itably be exposed in the hands of a semi-alien race, in conflict with an alien 
spirit. 

The constitution of the United States was framed by men of Anglo- 
Saxon origin for their own government ; and it presupposes the long political 
evolution to which that race has been subjected in the mother-land during 
eight or nine centuries. It presupposes the Anglo-Saxon virtues of mod- 
eration, self-restraint, and sense of fair play. It is only a high civilization 
which exhibits these civic virtues; and to impose free institutions upon 
a people which does not possess them, is to endanger the social order and 
bring the free institutions into unmerited reproach. There are no insti- 
tutions which are so inherently excellent that they fit all nations ; just as 
there is no diet so nourishing that it will agree with all stomachs in all zones 
and climes. A republic can only be carried on by republicans (I do not mean, 
of course, in the party sense), and if it is carried on by other than republi- 
cans, it will lose its original spirit and degenerate into a disguised despot- 
ism, retaining nothing of the republic except the name. And a republican, 
gentiemen, is not made in a day, nor in a year —nor in fifty years. It takes 
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generations of intelligent, self-restrained, and self-respecting ancestors to 
make a man fit to govern himself — fit to be intrusted with the guidance 
of a state, whose existence and progress depend upon his vote, and, above 
all, upon the sentiments that lie behind his vote. We see in France, to-day, 
what an unstable and insecure thing a republic is without republicans, or, 
perhaps, I should rather say, without the republican temperament. And 
the Gallic temperament, whatever it may become in the future, is not to-day 
the republican temperament. The republic is there a mere accident, a tem- 
porary truce of hostile parties, none of which has power enough to assume the 
government. ‘he republic is in a state of perpetual anxiety regarding its 
existence, and has to strain every nerve to preserve order, to keep the hungry 
from flying at the throats of the prosperous. That the United States have 
hitherto been exempt from anxiety on this score, is chiefly due to the fact 
that prosperity has until recently been within the reach of the many, and 
there has accordingly existed no very strong inducements to plunder the 
few. Inno less degree, perhaps, has it been due to the fact that the coun- 
try has been governed, in the main, by its peaceful and conservative citi- 
zens, both of American and of foreign descent : although the alien element 
has, in national affairs at least, played a very subordinate part. But we 
have no guarantee that this state of things will continue to last. A large 
proportion of the foreigners who come to us now are hungry malcontents, who 
arrive with the avowed purpose to overthrow our institutions. A considerable 
number of them are men who, on account of moral or intellectual defects, 
do not fit into any orderly society, and who in consequence are embittered 
against all order ; men whom Europe is fortunate in getting rid of, and 
America correspondingly unfortunate in receiving ; men who are bent upon 
avenging here what they suffered there. There are at present unmistaka- 
ble indications that unless some drastic remedy is applied to check the influ- 
ence of this class of foreigners, the relation of political and economic forces 
which has hitherto prevailed will be reversed, and the future will be fraught 
with perils which it is the part of prudence to foresee, and which it is too 
late to avert when they are already upon us. It behooves us, therefore, to 
apply the remedy before the evil is beyond control — before the elements of 
discontent and disorder shall have transplanted to the New World the very 
conditions to escape which they fled from the Old. 

What I propose to show in the present address is that, unless some such 
restrictive measure is before long passed by Congress, a crisis is at hand, in 
a not very remote future, which will seriously affect our national destiny. 
The immigrant of to-day is not the same as the immigrant of ten and twenty 
years ago. He is, as statistics prove, largely drawn from a lower stratum of 
European society. Before the days of steam navigation a considerable de- 
gree of courage and enterprise was required to induce a man to break up 
from his old home and associations, and seek an uncertain future in an 
unknown land, which the imagination pictured as little better than a wilder- 
ness. The mere sea voyage, in a small sailing vessel, with its attendant 

dangers, sufficed to keep the faint-hearted from contemplating so risky an 
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undertaking. Those who did migrate were, therefore, likely to be the 
strongest and most energetic—the very ones most fitted to gravple with 
the hardships of pioneer life on the border-line of civilization. As a matter 
of fact, the immigrants whom we received previcus to 1840, when the first 
regular steamboat connection between New York and Liverpool was estab- 
lished, were of a very acceptable class, and increased our prosperity with- 
out perceptibly deteriorating our character. It was not until the year 1820 
that a record was kept of arrivals ; but it is estimated that the entire 
immigration from 1796 to 1820 did not exceed 250,000, of whom the greater 
portion came from Great Britain and Ireland. A great many came under 
indenture, and were obliged to labor from three to ten years to pay the 
cost of their passage, which had been advanced by agents, until Congress, 
in 1819, passed a law which largely remedied the evils of this system. 

The number of foreign-born in the United States, according to the census 
of 1880, was 6,679,943, and their present number is not far from nine mil- 
lions. There are, accordingly, about three times as many foreigners now in 
the country as there were Americans in the thirteen colonies at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence. Nay, more immigrants have arrived during the 
last seven years than the colonies contained. If we count the children of 
aliens, we have at the present time an aggregate of more than fifteen mil- 
lions, or about twenty-six per cent. of the total population. Rev. Dr. Strong, 
in his admirable book, ‘‘Our Country,” estimates that, if immigration is 
left unrestricted, our foreign-born population in 1900 will be over nineteen 
millions, and if the proportion of foreign-born to native-born children of 
foreign-born parents continues the same, we shall then have a total alien or 
semi-alien population of forty-three millions. The undoubted fact, that the 
more prolific foreigner is continually gaining numerically upon the native, 
and year by year becoming a greater power politically and economically, 
eontains an ominous augury for the future of the republic. But still more 
precarious becomes the outlook when we consider a circumstance not suffi- 
eiently emphasized by writers on this subject, namely, the recent deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the immigration. Any man, unless he be a pauper, can 
now obtain the paltry sum necessary for buying a steerage passage to New 
York, and if he cannot, the chances are that he is so undesirable a character 
that it is worth while for the community to raise the sum to get rid of him. 
That this is actually done on a large scale in Ireland, England, and Switzer- 
land, we all know, and no remonstrance from our government has sufficed 
to stop the practice. There are yet so-called benefit societies in Great Brit- 
ain, whose object it is to reform Ireland by exporting the Irish to the 
United States ; and it is not very long since Lord Salisbury, in a public 
speech, declared that the solution of the Irish problem was assisted emigra- 
tion. In other words, the only solution of the problem was to transfer it to 
the United States. 

The Canadians, who have had their hospitality abused by such “assisted 
guests,” have recently sent a vigorous protest against the continuance of 
this policy, and have, at the same time, imitated it, by “assisting ”’ a large 
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number of the imported paupers across the boundary line to the United 
States. There is no possibility of preventing this, as long as we permit the 
belief to go ancontradicted that we are the natural cess-pool for the recep- 
tion of the human offal and rubbish of the entire world. 

It is but a few months since the Danish government pardoned a notorious 
and dangerous forger on condition that he should go to the United States; 
and to the United States he went. Whether our Minister in Copenhagen 
reported the case to Secretary Bayard, I do not know, but the Scandinavian 
papers were full of it. Nevertheless, as far as the public knows, nothing 
was ever done about it. The Danish government will be encouraged to 
repeat the successful experiment of exporting its criminals instead of en- 
tertaining them at public expense. 

We have, indeed, a species of investigation at Castle Garden, but it is not 
carried on thoroughly, nor even in good faith. Occusionally a pauper is re- 
turned to Ireland or England, but a hundred are admitted for every one that 
goes back. As long as publie opinion is not aroused on the subject, the offi- 
cials can scarcely be blamed for interpreting the law in the laxest spirit. 
And public opinion is fatally sanguine, prone to the belief that whatever we 
do — whatever fatal blunders we commit — we shall come out all right in 
the end. It is supposed that God is personally responsible for the future of 
the United States, and that He cannot afford to let our experiment of self- 
government fail. But surely the same causes produce the same effects in 
this country as they do elsewhere ? You cannot gather figs from thorns, or 
grapes from thistles, in a republic any more than you can in a monarchy. 
We know now that society is governed by laws as surely ascertainable as 
those-of electricity and gravitation. It would, to my mind, argue no right 
trust in God to violate the laws, in the operation of which his power is made 
manifest, in the hope that He would interpose to save us from the conse- 
quences. What strikes me with amazement, whenever I undertake to dis- 
cuss this question with my American friends, is their utter indifference or 
supine optimism. 

It is the sublime but dangerous optimism of a race which has never been 
confronted with serious problems. Our national domain has seemed practi- 
cally boundless, and we have never troubled ourselves greatly about the 
class of people who undertook to oceupy it, as long as they added to our 
prosperity. But, gentlemen, even prosperity may be bought at too high a 
price. If material increase involves a menace to our institutions and a 
deterioration in character, it is, to my mind, too dearly bought. And can 
there be any question that such is actually the case ? If, as is easily capable 
of demonstration, our political life sinks, year by year, to a lower level; if 
the men we send to our national and state legislatures exhibit a lower 
average of intelligence and morality than twenty or fifty years ago — does 
it not show that the constituencies which are responsible for their election 
are degenerating, and are gradually becoming unfit for self-government ? 
Does it not show that the institutions no longer fit the people, or the people 
the institutions? If the lobby in every state capital, as in our national 
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capital, grows every year more powerful in its influence upon legislation, 
and bribery and jobbery of all sorts flourish, is it not an evidence of disease 
in our body politic, which, if not healed, sooner or later must assume a 
critical phase, and precipitate disaster? Iam far from holding immigra- 
tion responsible for all these evils, but that it is a potent, perhaps the most 
potent, codperating cause, is, I think, beyond dispute. 

In the city of New York, which has developed political trickery and cor- 
ruption to the highest perfection, the foreign element, including the children 
of foreign-born parents, is 80 per cent. of the total population. Out of every 
Jive persons you meet in the streets of New York, four are likely to be of foreign 
birth or the children of foreign parents. The city had in 1880, 1,206,299 
inhabitants, of whom 200,000 were born in Ireland ; and if the ratio holds 
good which the last census seems to have established, that for every 100 
foreign-born inhabitants we have 115 born of foreign parents, the number 
of Irish in New York city was, in 1880, 430,000, and must now be consider- 
ably over half a million. The Irish, therefore, roughly speaking, constitute 
fully one third, or about 33 per cent., of the population of the city. 

Of natives of Germany there were in New York city in 1880 (including 
Austrians) 168,225; and counting Swiss and Dutch, about 175,000, and, 
adding to these 207,000 of German parentage, we get the total number of 
382,000 Germans. All estimates regarding the growth of the city since 
1880 must be more or less conjectural; but statistics of immigration show 
that during these years the Germans have gained upon the Irish, and have 
largely outnumbered them. Of the enormous immigration of 1882, which 
reached nearly 800,000, 250,000 (or nearly one third) were Germans, while 
the number of Irish was only 73,000, and has never in recent years ex- 
ceeded 84,000. That a large proportion of the latter have, however, in 
accordance with their well-known urban tendencies, remained in the city, is 
quite certain, but yet not enough to make up for the great numerical pre- 
ponderance of the Teutons. That the city to-day has a German population 
of 400,000, including children of German parents, is, I think, a very mod- 
erate estimate. 

Among the other nationalities which contribute to our Babylonic con- 
fusion, no one was in 1880 sufficiently numerous to be entitled to special 
consideration; 30,000 Englishmen, 10,000 Frenchmen, 9,090 Scotchmen, 
9,000 Bohemians, 7,000 British Americans and 7,000 Scandinavians, 12,000 
Italians, 9,000 Russians, 5,000 Hungarians, 10,000 Poles, represent in the 
aggregate a vast deal of alienism, but are apparently too feeble to assert 
the special kind of alienism that is in them. It is, however, a noteworthy 
fact that since 1880 the immigration from the most undesirable of these 
nationalities has shown an alarming increase. The Italians have more than 
trebled their number, and the Bohemians, Poles, and Hungarians have 
powerfully reinforced and are daily reinforcing our constantly growing 
army of discontent and disorder. 

But, I hear political economists urge, the immigrant increases the coun- 
try’s power of production and consumption ; he brings money into this 
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country, he augments the nation’s wealth. It has been calculated by the 
German economist, Friedrich Kapp, that each immigrant averages in value 
$1,125 to the country which receives him. At all events, he has cost that 
amount to the society which has reared him, and loses the benefit of his 
productive labor. Another authority fixes the amount at $800. According 
to these calculations, we gain annually, through immigration, the equivalent 
of a capital amounting to four or five hundred million dollars. But there 
is, to my mind, a serious error in computations of this sort. Jt is not, by 
any means, sure that a man is worth the money which it took to raise him. Un- 
charitable as the remark may seem, the man may not, on purely economic 
grounds, have been worth raising. A man is valuable only where he is 
needed — where his labor and the sentiments which he embodies increase 
the efficiency of the society to which he attaches himself. A pauper ora 
criminal is a drain upon the resources of the land ; the anarchist, although 
he consumes food and manufactures, is not, therefore, a valuable member 
of society. By his sentiments, if not by his acts, he disorganizes the state 
and decreases its efficiency. And the ultimate loss which the United States 
may sustain by economic convulsions and the lowering of the grade of its 
civilization, through the importation of unassimilable foreign hordes, is 
beyond the power of any man to compute. 

It is usually the poorest and the most worthless of the immigrants, and 
those who have come with no definite object except to get away from home : 
it is these who are apt to remain where they first land. We accordingly 
get in New York more than our fair share of the shiftless and vicious. We 
grapple heroically with the problem which their existence presents to us. 
Numerous charitable institutions struggle to relieve the most urgent wants, 
and private benevolence steps in where the institutions fail to reach. The 
Christian churches, both Catholic and Protestant, are doing a noble work in 
endeavoring to awake the dormant souls of these miserable aliens, who herd 
together in the filthiest and most malodorous quarters of the huge city. 
But it is often like pouring water into a sieve. If I were to tell you my 
own experience I might, perhaps, have the appearance of boasting. I can 
only say that it has been inexpressibly dish sartening, though in that respect 
scarcely exceptional. My relation, however, to the immigrants of the 
Scandinavian nationalities has been exceptional. I doubt if there is another 
man in a private position in New York who has come into closer contact 
with the miseries which unrestricted immigration entails, and who has been 
the repository of more tales of alien woe than I. 

It is as often the children of immigrants as the immigrants themselves 
who come to grief, because of their imperfect adaptation to the conditions 
of American life. My experience fully confirms that of Dr. Strong in this 
respect, and, reluctant as I am to say it, I hold the American common 
school largely responsible for the disasters which overtake many of those 
who have imbibed its teachings. Our public schools, admirable though they 
are in many respects, and Americanizing in their tendency, are, in my opinion, 
imbued with a false spirit. They unduly stimulate a child’s ambition, and 
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foster to an unhealthy degree its sense of independence. ‘‘ Every one of 
you, boys, has as good a chance of becoming president of the United St ates, 
some day as Grant or Lincoln had when he was of your age,” I once heard 
a public-school teacher in Ohio say to his class. I marveled at the lack of 
judgment the man displayed. But I could not find a person in that section 
of the country who agreed with me. They all told me that that was the 
American spirit. It may have been, at a certain immature period ; but it 
cannot remain so long. I believe a teacher should stimulate a child’s sense 
of responsibility, his pleasure in doing even the humblest labor conscien- 
tiously, his pride in sound and honest workmanship; iis sense of duty towards 
God and man, not God’s and man’s duty towards him. His rights he is very 
sure to learn, without the aid of a teacher. That liberty involves a re- 
doubled responsibility, is never properly impressed upon the pupils ; and 
those of them who have not inherited self-restraint and sober and moral 
impulses from their ancestors, are apt to become intoxicated with the idea 
of the unbounded liberty they expect to enjoy, and to rebel against all law 
and authority. As far as my observation goes, I should say that the alien 
child, or the child of alien parents, imbibes a dangerous spirit in our public 
schools, though it is not the schools alone that are to be blamed for the sad 
exhibit which the children of aliens make in the statistics of pauperism and 
crime. 

If any one should take the trouble to make the acquaintance of the hood- 
lums and young roughs who infest all our large cities, he would find the 
great majority of them to be children of foreign parents. I have heard 
worthy German and Seandinavian fathers, honest and hard-working men, 
complain bitterly that they found it impossible to govern their children in 
this country, or maintain any discipline whatever in their homes. Their 
sons took to the street, no matter what they did or said to them; and if 
they were punished, they left their homes altogether. There is a spirit of 
irresponsible independence in the air, and it is unduly stimulated by boyish 
associates, by the text-books used in the schools, and by the political life, 
which also fosters an excessive sense of dignity, irrespective of intellectual 
and moral worth. 

The alarming increase of this class of half foreign youthful ronghs, with 
criminal tendencies, who in our large cities constitute the patronage of the saloons 
and all dens of vice,and the voting strength of the different halls to which they 
are attached, has always appeared to me one of the most dangerous results of 
immigration. To imagine that this class of people is an element of strength 
to the state and the country is certainly a most baneful delusion, A man 
is valuable to the state only in so far as he fulfills a useful function and has 
a definite place in the social organism. People of nomadic habits, without 
permanent employment, weaken the social structure, and by their mere 
existence indicate the presence of some grave disorder. 

This country was until recently a fair realization of the aspirations of the 
German revolutionists of 1848. It was a democratic bourgeoisie — indus- 
trialism dominant and triumphant. It raised the third estate, the industrial 
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class, the middle class (in Old World parlance), to be the directing power 
in the state. It was the business man, and business interests, which decided 
national elections and foreign policies. But during the last ten years a new 
class — the fourth estate — the manual laborer, who had hitherto framed no 
political demands — has raised its head, and threatened to remodel the state 
in its interest. These attempts, which we all know create discontent among 
the class against whose power they are aimed, and the natural resistance 
and self-protection of the latter, create bitterness and disaffection among 
the fourth estate, who find their plans balked and frustrated. The great 
historical question at the present time is, accordingly, whether the fourth 
estate is or is not to take the place of the third, as the governing and direct- 
ing power. Much as I should regret such a revolution, it is difficult to see 
how, with unrestricted immigration and universal suffrage, it is to be 
averted. We have been accustomed to say that no man need starve in the 
United States, if he is able and willing to work. This was true ten years ago, 
but it is true no longer. I have seenin New York city many families miserably 
destitute, through no fault of their own, and unable to obtain work of any 
kind. Skilled mechanics, who formerly supported themselves and their 
families comfortably, have through boycotts and strikes and the exactions 
of the Knights of Labor lost their employment, and have been reduced to 
starvation. I could fill a book with the stories such men have told me. 
They were mostly Germans and Scandinavians, men of frugal habits and 
accustomed to industry. That their lot is deplorable, there is no denying. 
And as long as immigration remains unrestricted, as long as five men enter 
for every one that is needed, confusion must occur, and suffering must be 
the result. 

As long as Castle Garden remains open, and an unceasing stream of 
immigrants eager and willing to work for anything they can get (as long as 
they can keep soul and body together) pour in through this unbarred flood- 
gate, and underbid the native laborer in all markets, it is the employer who 
is protected, and not the laborer. If the freight-handlers or cigarmakers or 
bricklayers strike (whether for adequate cause or not), there is usually no 
difficulty in filling their places with newly arrived recruits from Castle 
Garden. No wages are so small now that there is no one who will accept 
them. Hungarians who sleep on mattresses on the floor, and eight and ten 
in one room, who pick their dinners out of the ash barrels, and change their 
linen once a month, can manage to live on wages which to self-respecting 
American laborers would scarcely suffice to starve on. And what is more, 
the Hungarians will manage to save something. Competition in business 
often compels a manufacturer to engage the cheapest labor he can procure, 
because his rivals would otherwise be enabled to undersell and ruin him. 
He is sometimes obliged to discharge self-respecting workmen whom he 
would rather keep, and employ foreigners whose grade of living is lower, 
because his competitors are already benefiting by the cheaper labor. Wages 
thus show a tendency to reach the level where they represent bare existence 
on the lowest possible plane, and the laborers themselves, in their struggle 
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to procure employment, engage in a mutual competition to reduce the cost 
of living to the lowest possible figure. The Labor Statistics of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau for 1884 show that the average earnings of the heads of families 
working in factories were $196 less than the actual cost of maintaining such 
families ; the difference, therefore, had to be made up by child labor. Now if 
economic forces show this tendency, is it not evidence that something is 
radically wrong? For surely no one can be blind enough to suppose that 
it is for the good of society, to reduce a large class of its members to a plane 
of living which must be degrading, and destructive of every higher instinct. 

It has been urged that restriction of immigration would have an unfavor- 
able effect upon business, by excluding skilled labor, for which we now, to a 
large extent, depend upon Europe. A native American who has gone 
through the public schools rarely takes up a trade, except as a temporary 
expedient. He hopes by his cleverness soon to be beyond the necessity of 
working with his hands. If he learns the printer’s trade, it is with the idea 
of some day becoming an editor. If he becomes a carpenter or a mason, it 
is with a view to acquiring wealth as a builder or contractor for public work. 
If he is a conductor or an engineer, he expects to become a railroad presi- 
dent. Now, within certain limits, this is no doubt a laudable spirit, and as 
long as immigration furnishes a steady supply of men ready and willing to 
work with their hands, it is quite natural that the native mechanic, who has 
an advantage in knowing the resources of the country and the conditions of 
trade, should rise upon the shoulders of the rest. Byt, for every one who 
succeeds, how many hundreds are there who fail, because of this unbridled 
ambition! Is it not due to this spirit of impatience at, and contempt for, 
slow and honest toil that so many speculators, gamblers, sporting men, and 
other anomalous characters fill our cities and endeavor to make a living 
out of the corruption of politics ? I feel confident that such is the case. It 
is, again, the spirit of the public school which bears a large share of the 
responsibility. And I believe that, when industrial training shall have been 
introduced instead of the present miscellany of accomplishments; when 
children shall acquire in the school a definite, useful, practical knowledge, 
fitting them, not for presidents of the United States, but for the work and 
the responsibilities of their lives in humble or exalted stations, in accord- 
ance with their powers — then we shall no longer have to depend upon 
Europe for our skilled labor. 

It will possibly be inferred by some who have done me the honor to listen 
to this address, that I entertain a low opinion of foreigners. If I have con- 
veyed any such impression, let me hasten to correct it. Ido not believe 
that there is any peculiar virtue in American birth, or that Americans are, 
per se, superior to all other nations; but I do believe that they are better 
fitted than all others to govern their own country. They made the country 
what it is, and ought to have the first voice in determining what it is to be. 
In this alone consists their superiority. It would be folly to object to the 
immigrated races, as races. It is as individuals that they are objectionable, if 
objectionable at all. I know many naturalized citizens of German, Scandi- 
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navian, and English birth whose noble character and intelligent interest in 
public affairs would make them an acquisition to any country. In fact, the* 
great majority of the immigrants of these races are, and have always been, 
useful and honorable men. The circumstance that we receive from Germany 
a considerable number of anarchists and socialists ought not to prejudice us 
against a nationality which has contributed such excellent elements to our 
population. 

I hope that you will not put me down asa rabid Know-Nothing, whose 
bigotry has unsettled his judgment. I need scarcely say that I am myself 
a foreigner —a Norseman; or, if you like, I am an older American than 
any of you, for Leif Erikson, a countryman of mine, took out my naturaliza- 
tion papers, in Massachusetts, nearly 500 years before Columbus set foot on this 
continent. I spring from the parent stock, from which came Duke Rollo 
and William the Conqueror ; and it is no effort for a man of my blood to 
enter into the American spirit of constitutional liberty — freedom limited by 
self-imposed law — for that spirit first arose among the mountains of Norway, 
and spread from there to England and to America. 

A head-tax of $20 or $30, levied by the United States, would have the 
effect of excluding the great majority of undesirable immigrants, but it 
would also exclude a great many who might be regarded as desirable. 
Moreover, it would be amenable to the objection that it is undemocratie, be- 
cause it would favor the comparatively well-to-do at the expense of the 
poor. In fact, there is no imaginable method of separating the sheep from 
the goats, nor of framing a law which would not be felt by many to be a 
hardship and an injustice. The mere lengthening of the term of residence 
required for naturalization from five to ten years would, I think, searcely 
have any perceptible effect in lessening the number of arrivals; for it is not 
the prospect of political liberty which allures the immigrant to our shores 
nowadays, but it is the prospect of gaining an ampler and an easier liveli- 
hood. Nevertheless, the lengthening of the term would, on other grounds, 
be highly desirable, and I hope it will be done. 

The plan of restriction which I proposed some years ago is by no means 
an ideal measure; but it will, if properly enforced, have the effect of shut- 
ting out the very worst classes; and it has the additional advantage of being 
perfectly feasible. My idea would be that no immigrant should be permitted 
to land, unless he can exhibit a certificate signed by the American consul resid- 
ing nearest to his home, testifying to his good character and showing that he 
complies with the conditions, whatever they may be, which Congress may see fit 
toimpose. In all European countries such information is easily accessible; the 
parish, communal, and police authorities usually being able to furnish all in- 
formation desired, concerning the individuals within their jurisdiction. If the 
task of collecting these data were imposed upon the consuls, it would, of 
course, greatly increase the labor and responsibility of these officials; and 
would necessitate a considerable increase in their number. But as a con- 
sulate in all but the principal commercial cities is at present a sinecure, this 
objection need scarcely be regarded as a serious one. A weightier objection 
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would be the opportunity for bribery and corruption which such a law would 
offer to officials of questionable morality. But such opportunities exist 
throughout the public service, and must exist as long as human nature is 
what it is. If the proper care is exercised in the selection of consular offi- 
cers, and if it were clearly understood that the policy of the administration 
favored restriction rather than indiscriminate hospitality, the object of the 
law would, no doubt, be accomplished in lessening the total number of immi- 
grants and excluding the most undesirable classes. 

In conclusion, permit me to reply to a criticism which no doubt will be 
made by many, and which lies near at hand. Here is a man, you will say, 
who, having himself accepted the hospitality of the American nation, pro- 
poses to close the door in the face of all those who wish to follow his ex- 
ample. If this were a mere personal question, with no wider bearings, I 
presume I should be liable to such a charge. I may say, however, that my 
father made the choice before me, having visited the United States as a 
young man, and brought me up in sympathy with American institutions, 
which he sincerely admired. I therefore found myself more at home here, 
when I arrived, than in the country of my birth. During the nineteen years 
of my residence here, I have exerted all my influence, in season and out of 
season, to make my countrymen good American citizens; to induce them to 
drop all quarrels and prejudices and religious animosities imported from the 
Old World, and to join heartily in labor for the industrial and intellectual 
development of this great republic. The Scandinavian immigrants have 
always been found on the side of law and order, and the counsel of the 
Chicago anarchists paid them a great and well merited compliment when 
he declared that he would not tolerate a single one of them on the jury. It 
is not, however, as a Norseman that I have spoken to you; but as an Amer- 
ican citizen who is deeply attached to the country and its institutions, and 
who would avert, if he could, a danger which he believes to be threatening 
them. If I have in any wise exaggerated this danger, this is due to my zeal 
for the welfare of the republic, and my ardent desire that this noble experi- 
ment in self-government should not prove a failure. Macaulay prophesied 
the overthrow or dissolution of the American republic in the twentieth 
century because its constitution had too much sail and too little ballast. He 
predicted, as a preliminary to this dissolution, a state of things very similar 
to that which we are now experiencing. In optimism, which blindly hopes 
without taking note of actual conditions, lies our greatest peril, and he who 
ean dispel this optimism will contribute to the security of the fut-re. It is, 
therefore, a sign of the utmost significance when the Christian churches 
throughout the land become aroused to the necessity of grappling with these 
great and vital problems. They are not in themselves insoluble; but they 
require for their solution all the patriotism, the earnestness, and noble self- 
devotion which are found within the church of Christ. It is by this sign, 
and by this alone, that we shall conquer.— From National Perils and Op- 
portunities, or Discussions at the Washington Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance for the United States, 1887. 





EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


Tue good old times in Japan were between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries, when the Imperial court held sway in polities, 
letters, and social life. Feudalism had not yet arisen, the god- 
descended Emperor was not yet a banished fuinéant, the latter- 
day hatred of foreigners was a thing unknown. The ideas and 
ideographs which had long characterized the civilization of 
China had been largely transferred to Japan and found a ready 
soil with the leisured class. But that class was a very narrow 
one, confined almost exclusively to the Imperial family in its 
various branches, and the court nobles and families immediately 
connected with them. The mass of the people knew nothing 
whatever of literature, and were patient toiling serfs, as a rule 
well-treated and contented. 

The men of the period who affected literature confined their 
attention to Chinese, and they have left us very little of value. 
Amongst the ladies of the court, however, were many who cul- 
tivated the pure Japanese literature of the day, and have handed 
down to our times specimens of chaste, refined style, as well as 
life-like pictures of the manners of those olden times. The dic- 
tion elevated, the language vernacular, the morals much purer 
than in later days, these old productions repay the student who 
has leisure to master their linguistic difficulties. 

But troublous times came over Japan ; the wars of clans put an 
end to the old pastoral, almost patriarchal age in which the Em- 
peror was the father of his people. Fierce feudal strifes soon 
scattered the literary courtiers like small dust, and the Imperial 
head often rested on the pillow of poverty. The old light went 
out in the darkness of a middle age. Later on when the land 
had rest under the strong arm of the Tokugawa shoguns, in the 
seventeenth century, attention was again directed towards learn- 
ing. Buddhist monasteries and scattered Confucianists had kept 
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the literary spark alive, and were ready to help in the renais- 
sance. The learning of the nation, however, down to the re- 
cent opening of the country, was confined to the cultivation of 
the Chinese classics and to a certain extent of the Japanese 
classics ; while the education of the common people was re- 
stricted to the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
invention of the karia, or Japanese syllabary, had made these 
rudiments of an education possible to the multitude, and to 
women who would have been left in ignorance if all literature 
had been confined to the Chinese ideograph. At the partial 
opening of the country to the treaty powers, considerable was 
done to introduce Western learning, but it was after the Resto- 
ration, in 1868, that the whole system of education was com- 
pletely reconstructed on the models of Western countries, when 
foreign arts and sciences, languages and literature, were freely 
admitted and eagerly explored. 

The new Imperial Government gave speedy and serious at- 
tention to educational matters.’ In 1868, a provisional Board 
of Education was established in Kyoto, which at once reopened 
the schools founded by the old government in Nagasaki, Osaka, 
and other places which had been interrupted by the war of the 
Restoration, and when the disturbances had subsided the three 
large schools which had been founded in Tokyo were also re- 
suscitated. Men of learning were invited from various dis- 
tricts to act as professors. Bureaus were established for inves- 
tigation and compilation of educational and historical matters, 
as also a bureau of translation in connection with the schools 
in Tokyo. The Chinese classical school of Shoheiko, estab- 
lished by the old government, received a momentary impulse ; 
Japanese and Chinese classical lectures were delivered, which 
court nobles, feudal lords, and public officials were ordered to 
attend at stated times. The business of licensing and regu- 
lating the publication of books was also intrusted to the educa- 
tional authorities. In 1868 the above Shoheiko was organized 
as a university and constituted shortly after a Board of Educa- 


1 In the preparation of this article I have consulted Annual Reports of the Min- 
ister of State for Education, Outlines of the Modern Education in Japan, and other 
official documents published by the Educational Department, and in many places 
used their words. 
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tion, with power to control all educational affairs. Thus far 
attention had been confined to higher learning. Nothing or 
very little had been done for the furtherance of a general edu- 
cation. And what had been attempted had proved abortive on 
account of the still disturbed state of the interior and the 
clinging on the part of the people to the regulations of the olden 
times. 

In 1871 the Board was abolished and a Department of Edu- 
cation was established with full powers of control. A commis- 
sioner was sent to Europe and America to investigate educa- 
tional matters, whose conclusions were subsequently embodied 
in a report and published. At the same time a school for girls, 
a normal school, and museum were instituted, together with 
other measures for advance. In 1872 the first Code of Educa- 
tion was issued by the government, prescribing various regula- 
tions for grand, middle, and elementary school districts, school- 
district committees, bureaus of inspection, the appointment of 
special local officers, subjects of study for universities, middle 
and elementary schools, teachers and normal schools, pupils and 
examinations, students in foreign countries, school funds and 


fees and so forth. Attached to this document, by the special 
order of H. M. the Emperor, was a statement of the purpose 
of its promulgation as follows : — 


All knowledge, from that necessary for daily life, to that higher 
knowledge, necessary to prepare officers, farmers, merchants, artisans, 
physicians, ete., for their respective vocations, is acquired by learning. 
Although learning is essential to success in life for all classes of men, 
yet for farmers, artisans, and merchants, and for women, it was re- 
garded as beyond their sphere; and even among the upper classes 
aimless discussion and vain styles of eomposition only were culti- 
vated, from which no practical use could ever be deduced. Much pov- 
erty and failure in life is owing but to these mistaken views. It is 
intended that henceforth education shall be so diffused that there may 
not be a village with an ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant 
member. Persons who have hitherto applied themselves to study have 
almost always looked to the government for their expenses. This is 
an erroneous notion proceeding from long abuse, and every person 


should henceforth endeavor to acquire knowledge by his own exer- 
tion. 
VOL, m1. — NO. 14. 10 
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Some supplementary provisions were added regarding school 
accommodation for old religious sects, and as to students who 
were assisted by loans out of the public treasury. In order to 
carry out these theoretical reforms in actual practice, old schools 
were ordered to be closed. But this was carried out in so drastic 
a manner that much of value was destroyed, and the mode of in- 
troducing the reformed methods for a time did harm. This was 
much to be regretted, but infinitely to be preferred to a reform 
on paper which is never put into practice, for time and progress 
soon cure the mistakes of earnest inexperience. A Bureau of 
Inspection was next established, and as encouragement and help 
an appropriation of funds was made by the general government 
to supplement local school funds, in the proportion of nine 
tenths of a sen per capita of the population. In 1874-75, va- 
rious changes were made in the personnel of the Department, 
and seven normal schools were founded in addition to the one in 
Tokyo to provide a supply of teachers for the elementary schools 
throughout the empire. Besides these seven, foreign language 
schools were opened to prepare students for higher institutions, 
where the arts and sciences were taught by foreign professors in 
a foreign tongue and also for practical pursuits. In 1877, how- 
ever, the country felt the need of retrenchment, the appropria- 
tions for educational purposes were materially reduced, and with 
the exception of one each in Tokyo all these normal and foreign 
language schools were abolished, or handed over to local author- 
ities and aided by reduced grants. It was felt that private and 
mission schools were supplying the training in foreign languages 
and that work was largely left to them. 

The great schools of Tokyo had continued to flourish, and in 
1877 two of the principal ones were incorporated under the 
name of Tokyo University with special departments in Law, Sci- 
ence, Medicine, and Literature. The Department of Education 
gradually took shape after many changes, and eventually ap- 
proached a culmination of efficiency combined with simplicity 
and economy. In 1879 it was found that the practical working 
of the Code of Education was being carried out too rigorously 
without due reference to the existence of differences in various 
localities, and some popular agitation was aroused against its 
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provisions. It was forthwith repealed and replaced by another 
that went to the other extreme, so that many thought the whole 
matter was left to local option and thus arose neglect. Hence 
in 1880 a revised code was issued which appears to have struck 
the golden mean. By this code it was ordered that the school 
districts, as well as the elementary course, were to be fixed by 
the local authorities, but subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Education, and great care was given to the selection of 
school-committees. All other matters of importance, directly un- 
der control of the local authorities, were to be submitted for the 
approval of the Minister of Education, and matters directly un- 
der the control of towns or villages were to be similarly sub- 
mitted to the governor of the perfecture or province. Adequate 
regulations were made to give effect to these provisions, local 
authorities put energy into their execution, and matters rapidly 
improved. The principles of education then established seem to 
be comprehended under the following heads, namely, the culti- 
vation of moral character, the development of the spirit of loy- 
alty and patriotism, and the acquisition of knowledge necessary 
for practical occupations. The following year various changes 
were made in the personnel of the Department, and an office of 
Prizes was added for the transaction of business relating to 
prizes to be awarded to meritorious teachers and scholars. In 
order to indoctrinate the country with the principles of the new 
Code, notifications were issued one after another relating to 
courses of study and regulations for all sorts of schools, and at 
the end of the year 1883 a convention was held of all the chiefs 
of local school offices, directors of normal schools, and others 
directly and indirectly responsible for the working of the system, 
at which the principal points were explained and discussed. The 
educational organization had now come into practical operation 
throughout the whole empire. In 1885 the organization of the 
Department of State for Education was again altered, largely 
reducing the number of officials. During the same year the Code 
of Education was again revised, with the purpose of lightening 
the financial strain caused largely by an inflated currency, and 
to make the systems still more simple. At the end of this year 
the whole organization of the government was altered and a Min- 
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ister of State was appointed for each Department. Mori Arinori, 
whose name is well known in the West, and who had formerly 
been connected with the Educational Department, was appointed 
Minister of State for Education with a revised arrangement of 
Bureaus. The following year, 1886, the whole system of the 
Department was again changed, and great alterations were 
made in the educational system by the issue of Imperial Ordi- 
nances affecting all the schools from the university to the ele- 
mentary classes, by which it was supposed that imperfections 
and defects in former Codes were completely remedied. 

The most important points in the alterations effected by these 
various ordinances are as follows : — 

In regard to the university, the university hall was estab- 
lished. 

As to normal schools, attention was directed two the develop- 
ment of the three characteristics of obedience, sympathy, and 
dignity. A higher normal school was established under the 
control of the Minister of State for Education ; the expenses of 
pupils in normal schools were to be defrayed by the schools ; and 
the subjects of study and the standard to be attained in normal 
schools were to be prescribed by the Minister of State for Edu- 
cation. 

In elementary schools, the expenses were to be defrayed chiefly 
out of school fees, and course of study and standards were to be 
fixed by the Minister. 

As to middle schools, higher middle schools were to be estab- 
lished under the direct control of the Department of Educa- 
tion, a limit was put upon the number of middle schools to be 
opened by prefectures and provinces, and the courses of study 
and standards to be fixed as above. 

As to text-books for elementary and middle schools, only those 
approved by the Department were to be used, and those in nor- 
mal schools were to be prescribed by the Minister of State for 
Education. 

As to schools other than normal, only persons who possessed 
certificates issued by the Minister, or by governors of provinces 
and prefectures, were to be employed as teachers. 

Various regulations were subsequently issued, and in order to 
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develop the characteristics of obedience, sympathy, and dignity 
in the pupils of various schools, military drill was much encour- 
aged. 

Viscount Mori, the present Minister of State for Education, 
is throwing great energy into the work of making the system, 
which in its present form is a thing of his own creation, a prac- 
tical success in every part of the empire. He has made some 
alterations in his departmental bureaus, but there have been no 
fundamental changes of late, other than the practical outworking 
of the new system. That through these changes during the two 
decades of modern education in Japan there has been steady 
progress with comparatively few serious blunders, must be con- 
ceded. It is, however, to be regretted that the general govern- 
ment has thought it wise to retrench in educational matters 
while spending lavishly on army and navy, for which it is hoped 
there will never arise very much need. But the policy of West- 
ern nations towards Japan and towards each other makes this 
land feel that there is but very little stock to be taken in right 
that is not backed up by might. And so vast millions are ex- 
pended on the argument of force, while for the moral and intel- 


lectual up-building of the nation the central government spends 
but very little over one million of yen annually, and less now 
than ten years ago. 


C. E. Esy. 


Tokyo, JAPAN. 





FALSE HISTORY IN ROBERT ELSMERE. 


HavinG lived through the period described in “ Robert Elsmere,’’ and 
visited Oxford in the midst of it, I have been able to find out the antece- 
dents of Elsmere’s theory of the Life of Christ. It originated in the Free 
Thinking movement which arose as a reaction against Puseyism and cul- 
minated in the once famous, but now forgotten, ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.”’ 
The actual theory was gendered in the brooding mind of Mr. Green, alias 
Mr. Grey, who carried the philosophy of Hegel, that the subjective mind 
creates the external universe, into religion, and accounted for the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus by supposing that the love of certain Galileans for a carpen- 
ter’s son in Nazareth made them fancy that he rose from the dead. The 
theory has fixed itself in the minds of the Arnold family, and a lady has 
given it wings as gay as those of an oriole, and now it is flying over the 
English-speaking and novel-reading world and drawing the admiring and in 
some cases the believing attention of tens of thousands of weak women and 
of nearly as many weaker men. 

‘*The writers against religion,” says Burke, “whilst they oppose every 
system, are wisely careful not to set up any of their own.’’ Mrs. Ward is 
not to be charged with any such guilty carefulness. She is innocent 
enough not to see the weakness of her argument; she takes no pains to 
hide it under a bushel, and she sets forth the theory in a most attractive 
dress, which I must strip off that we may find what is the reality within. 
I labor under the fearful disadvantage that I have to conduct the contest 
not in an open gymnastic field, but in the boudoir of a beautiful and accom- 
plished lady. 

There never was so impotent an attempt to set up a new religion. 

“ Oh, that mine adversary had written a book!’’ cried Job. My ery is: 
Oh, that the old squire had published his book instead of keeping it wrapped 
up in a mist, where it looks solarge. I believe it could have been easily 
answered. The objections all came from his German studies. The au- 
thoress should have told us that they have all been answered in Germany. 
They were published in England about the time the Arnolds were trained, 
and were answered immediately. I feel a difficulty in dealing with them. 
They do not consist so much in open charges as in whisperings. We all 
know that insinuations against character may be more difficult to meet than 
distinct accusations. In fighting with them one feels as if he were beating 
the air. 

The objection is substantially this: Mr. Grey “remained a layman be- 
cause it was impossible for him to accept a miracle.”’ It is the argument 
of my countryman, David Hume, the skeptic, which has so often been sifted. 
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A miracle is not an event without a cause, which*it might be impossible to 
prove, but an event with God acting immediately as a cause —this cer- 
tainly a sufficient cause. 

A religion which contains the preternatural “is doomed,’’ says Matthew 
Arnold. I make the counter assertion that a religion which does not imme- 
diately come from God to man will never be received by man. It is not so 
easy to get rid of tho supernatural. The natural gives clear proof of the 
supernatural. The order and design in the world is proof of a power above 
the world. Logic insists that the natural requires the supernatural to ere- 
ate or, if you prefer, to develop and to guide it, to give us these admirable 
forms of plants and animals and the progressions and providences of his- 
tory. 

But it is said that, in the early ages, people were inclined to believe in the 
supernatural, and invented miracles, and that, therefore, their testimony on 
this subject is not to be credited. I admit the premises, but deny the con- 
clusion. The people at the time of our Lord were ready to believe in mir- 
acles. But I add, not in such miracles as are recorded in Scripture. His- 
torians and travelers tell us what kind of miracles are invented among the 
nations. They are commonly great wonders, lights in the sky, monsters 
appearing on earth, strange occurrences. As a specimen, take those men- 
tioned by Livy, the Roman historian, in a single book, xxiv. 10. A green 
palm is seen on fire in Apulia. It rained blood in the forum at Rome. 
The spear of a statue of Mars, at Praeneste, moved out of its place of its 
own accord. An ox spoke in Sicily. An altar surrounded by men in shin- 
ing garments was seen in the sky. Armed legions of spirits appeared in 
Janiculum. In favor of no one of these have we the testimony of a single 
eye-witness. They have no worthy meaning. How different with the mir- 
acles of our Lord. We have the record by those who witnessed them. 
We have the testimony of the four evangelists, evidently truthful men, 
each giving his own account, and yet, all substantially one. 

These were plain, unsophisticated men. Then we have the declaration 
of one of the great men of the world — altogether independent of his in- 
spiration — a scholar, a writer, an actor of great practical wisdom. Paul, 
once so strongly prejudiced against the Crucified, assures us that he saw 
Christ in the flesh, and that he was overcome by Him. The Arnolds evi- 
dently feel a sensitive shrinking from the honest, sturdy, outspoken apostle. 
This novelist tells us he was no reasoner. Those who can reason them- 
selves know that in the Romans and in all his epistles he is one of the most 
powerful reasoners that ever put together premises and conclusion. At 
times he makes a digression, but it is as the man who steps back a few feet 
that he may gather power to clear the chasm. 

Every man who reads the Gospels has a miracle set before him in the dis- 
courses of our Lord, which for sublime doctrine and pure precept, for grace 
and elevation of sentiment, for faithfulness and for pathos and for tender- 
ness, for indignation against sin and pity for the sinner, for knowledge of 
the human heart, and love to men, women, and children, transcend all that 
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the highest intellects have*’done in Gfeece and Rome, and, as spoken by a 
Galilean peasant, are themselves a miracle. 

The common Christian has not just to prove a miracle against the infidel. 
All that he has to do for his own conviction is to find that Christianity came 
from uneducated men in Galilee. This granted, the miracle follows ; and 
he is constrained to say, “Thou hast conquered me, O Galilean !”’ 

“What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he?’’ We are obliged to 
think of him, and we have to answer the question— Whose son is he ? 
Whence dves he come ? We may suppose that he, a mechanic in Galilee, 
uttered all these truths, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Parables, and 
we have already a miracle ; or we may suppose that some fishermen on the 
Lake of Galilee, such as Peter, James, and John, devised all these dis- 
courses and deeds, or imagined them, and we have still a miracle. Or, if 
we may adopt a more refined theory — evidently that of the lady novelist — 
and suppose that there was a wonderful carpenter’s son in Nazareth, and 
that a body of fishermen on the lake constructed the Life of Christ out of 
him ; and we have a still more astounding miracle, with nothing resembling 
it in the history of the world. 

Take one supernatural event — the resurrection of Jesus. We have as 
full proof of it as of any event in ancient history, say the death of Julius 
Cesar, which every one believes in. We have as clear evidence that these 
four evangelists wrote the Gospels as that Cesar wrote the Gallic Wars, or 
that Xenophon wrote the Memoirs of Socrates. But the grand proof of the 
truth of our religion lies in the combination of evidence. We have a treble 
cord, which cannot be broken. How have men of science established the 
doctrine of the uniformity of nature ? By an accumulation and combina- 
tion of observations in all departments of nature. It is in the same way 
that we prove that there is a supernatural system in the midst of the nat- 
ural, and fitting into it. Round the life and death and resurrection of 
Jesus we have a body of conspiring evidences. There were antecedents and 
there are consequents. We have the anticipation in the history, types, and 
prophecies of the Old Testament. Then we have the results flowing from 
the belief in the resurrection of Christ, the preaching of the gospel, the 
spread of Christianity in all countries, the production and fostering of all 
that is good in art and history, in the elevation of morals, in the establish- 
ment of schools and colleges and hospitals, in raising the status of the 
working classes, in the comfort imparted to poor and afflicted ones, in the 
converting power of the grace of God, in the slaves of the wildest passions 
sitting at the feet of Jesus clothed and in their right mind. All these con- 
stitute, from first to last, a unity, asystem ; he who would overthrow it 
will have to attack, not the mere outposts, but the consistent whole. It is a 
bounteous river-system, with its waters flowing over the waste places of the 
earth, but issuing from the throne of God in heaven. 

All these miracles are worthy of God and adapted to the state of man ; 
with a few exceptions they are wrought to deliver from pressing evils in 
our world, from disease, from sorrow, from sin. The grand end of the 
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whole is the redemption of the soul, for which the great men of the world 
have labored, but have failed of their end. 

Nor let it be urged that the Jewish and heathen worlds were so predis- 
posed towards the miraculous, that the early Christians had only to pro- 
claim it to find all men believing it. For it is to be remembered that the 
Gentiles got it from the Jews whom they hated, and the Jews from the 
Galileans whom they despised. 

More persuasive, if not more convincing, we have what are called the in- 
ternal evidences ; the suitableness of Christianity to man’s nature and want, 
to his felt weakness and his sinfulness for which an atonement has been pro- 
vided, as bringing life and immortality to light, and as rolling away the 
great stone that closed the tomb, and opening the grave that the spirit may 
arise to heaven. 

But the gentlemen and ladies who support this new religion bred in Ox- 
ford, tell you that you may have all this great and good in Christianity, 
and leave out the miracles. Unfortunately for this theory, the miracles run 
through and through the four gospels and constitute an essential part of the 
whole. There is not a single chapter of the eighty-nine chapters which 
constitute the Gospels in which there is not something supernatural recorded 
or implied ; except, indeed, the few chapters such as Matt. v.-vii., which 
are filled with discourses which are themselves miraculous. The story be- 
gins with a supernatural birth and closes with a supernatural resurrection. 
Between them are innumerable supernatural cures. ‘* They brought to him 
the sick, the maimed, and the blind, and he healed them all.” There is the 
constant overthrow of the powers of evil, and three detailed cases of a res- 
urrection from the dead. All the parts are joined in a unity. The gar- 
ment is woven throughout, is without seam, and cannot be divided. It is all 
offered to us, but if we do not accept the whole we cannot have any part. 
It all comes from God ; but if you would tear out the preternatural from 
it, Christianity could no more live and have living power than the body of 
man could after you have torn out bone and nerves and brain. 

There are people tremulously asking, What is to be the effect of all 
this? Some are reading the skeptical parts of the story with the same feel- 
ing as Catherine had when her husband told her that he had lost his faith 
in a real and living Christ, and are trembling as they do so. We may con- 
sider its influence on various classes of people. 

We know how it has been received by Unitarian students and younger 
ministers. The younger and abler men are not contented with their pres- 
ent position, and they are anxiously inquiring whether they cannot better it 
without falling back into the old orthodoxy. “ Unitarianism of the old sort 
is, perhaps,” says our novelist, ‘the most illogical ereed that exists, and 
certainly it has never been the creed of the poor.’”? No scholar or man of 
shrewd sense believes that Channing’s creed can be found in the New Tes- 
tament. The younger men are looking out for something new. You re- 
member that Robert, when he died, committed his new religion to a Uni- 
tarian minister. They and Heber Newton are finding mach in the book to 
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hold out hopes to them. Let me tell them that they will be greatly disap- 
pointed if they expect this to be a godsend to them. The older, the more 
sincere and thoughtful Unitarians, especially fathers and mothers, some of 
whom have spoken to me on the subject, may well look on what we may 
now call Elsmerism with deep anxiety. It places their young men and 
women on a sliding seale, down which some of them may slide into Agnosti- 
cism, which holds that we can discover no truth in religion. Nothing that 
has occurred will so try the sect, and it will probably send a portion of 
them to Phillips Brooks and help to let down others of them into the depths 
of nihilism. 

Over those who have a fixed and intelligent faith, this book will have no 
effect even though they read it and admire Catherine, and be as greatly 
charmed with the provokingly interesting Rose as Langham was. Their 
first feeling may be “ they have taken away the Lord.’’? But this will only 
make them look out for Him, and find that the risen Lord appears to them 
with new power. Perhaps they will henceforth give less time to the reading 
of such novels. 

But this reconstructed Christianity is to charm the working classes. I 
admit that the laboring classes have too much fallen away from Christian 
worship. I fear that there is more of this defaleation in this country than 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, where I know of tens of thousands of 
parishes where the great body of the common people are to be seen de- 
voutly worshiping in the house of God on the Sabbath. It is not so in 
many places in this country. The responsibility of this, and a fearful re- 
sponsibility, lies on the churches. One of the first duties of the churches is 
to devise a means of recovering the laboring men with their wives and chil- 
dren. ‘To the poor the gospel is preached,’’ and ministers must see that 
this is done, and that families are won by constant visitations among them. 

Meanwhile Elsemerism is not fitted to do this. Of all proferred religions 
it is the least fitted to gain the laboring man. Some simpering ladies or 
gentlemen may be beguiled by the gliding, spotted serpent that beguiled 
Eve, but those who earn their bread by the sweat of their face are not likely 
to be so deceived. With them everything is real: their cares and priva- 
tions, their joys and sorrows, fears and hopes, are real ; and they must have 
a reality in their religion. They are not much addicted to the reading of 
romances ; they feel that the kind of life there pictured is not a life for 
them. They would at once see through the ghostly fiction which Robert 
Elsmere presents to them. They would tell you that the men who earned a 
living by fishing on the Lake of Gennesaret were not likely to let their sub- 
jective faiths create objects which have no existence, and then worship 
them. I believe they would reject with scorn this fiction if presented to 
them, and call it a faith in ghosts. They have no taste for what is offered 
them so philosophically, “an unknowable reality beyond phenomena.” 
They are not to be satisfied with a flower when what they need is food. If 
this fiction be pressed upon them, I am sure they will speedily, with their 
hard hands, crush it into a thousand pieces. What they want is a reality, 
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a loving, sympathizing Saviour, who toiled as they have toiled, and suffered 
as they have suffered, who died as they have to die, but who has also risen 
from the dead and brought up his people with Him. 

But the reconstructed religion may reach and reform the discontented, 
the dangerous classes, the revolutionists, the secularists, the socialists, the 
dynamitists. Robert is pictured as laboring among these. I have visited 
such classes. I am bound to testify that even in the most horrid dens of 
iniquity, the abodes of burglars and murderers, I was never treated rudely 
when I spoke of one who died for sinners. I believe they would receive 
kindly, and even gratefully, one who treated them manfully and without 
condescension, as Robert Elsmere is represented as doing. But as to his 
creed, I know how they would treat it. Such men are commonly sharp 
enough and shrewd enough — shrewder in some things than our novelists or 
novel readers — dreadfully suspicious, and sharp to detect deception ; and 
if you told them that Jesus was created by the fancies of Galilean fisher- 
men, I am sure they would laugh in your face, and if you insisted on their 
believing your doctrine, they would resent it as an imposture which you 
meant to lay upon them, and if you did not retreat they might tear not 
your creed, but yourselves into pieces. 

We are told that the New Brotherhood still exists and grows. Perhaps 
there are some Americans who are hastening to go by the first trans-Atlan- 
tic vessel to see the grand experiment. It might be a pity to tell them that 
no such institution exists in London or anywhere else on this globe. But 
let them go and seek for it. They will find two or three charities in East 
London set up by accomplished people to improve the degraded classes by 
lectures, music, bath-rooms, and varied entertainments, but without any re- 
ligious teaching. The tendency is so far good, though they are not regen- 
erating the region. They do not propose to teach the creed of Robert 
Elsmere. The visitants will fall in with a more powerful agency. They 
will find men and women laboring to reclaim the ignorant and the lapsed in 
the darkest dens of our great cities, and in the wildest regions of cruelty 
among the heathen, but they will find that those thus employed have all 
been impelled by love to Him who came from heaven to earth to seek and 
save that which is lost. — New York Ledger, January 5, 1889. 

James McCosu. 





PAGAN IDOLS OF ENGLISH MAKE. 


Doers England Jove India? Or does she merely value that 
province of her flag ? 

In the year 1600 Elizabeth commissioned a company of Lon- 
don speculators to make money out of the natives of India, means 
not specified. Charles II. and his successors sold, and resold, to 
that company permission “ to make war and peace on the native 
princes.” The Georges furnished many soldiers for war, few 
statesmen for peace in India. The nation shouted praise to 
Clive and Hastings for armed subjugation of that kingdom of 
gold and gardens between the snowy springs of the Ganges and 
the tropic plains of the Carnatic. The argosies of trade, mean- 
time, doubled the Cape laden with spoils from the princesses 
of Oude to make them the spoils of the princes in Leaden- 
hall Street. Between 1833 and 1858 Parliament gradually re- 
tired the semi-private company of merchant invaders, retained 
their advantages, reserved the native peoples for “ taxation with- 
out representation,” and crowned Victoria empress of more than 
the empire of Tamerlane. And to-day, under the conqueror’s 
title to all lands, she gathers an annual ground-rent and tax 
upon native industry of almost a round three hundred millions 
of dollars. 

The question recurs: During these three hundred years in the 
rise of England and the fall of India, has England marched 
under the command : “ Go ye all into the world and preach the 
gospel!” or under a self-made command to go and gain the whole 
world for herself, leaving the gospel to become her camp-fol- 
lower, or tarry among her moss-thatched castles, at pleasure ? 
Christ’s kingdom or England’s — which to enlarge? The Cross 
or the rupee — which her motto? Has her purpose been eleva- 
tion of the bottom millions — and for their own sake — or the 
pulling down of the top handful —the mogul, the nizam, the 
nabob, the rich begum, and others ? — to export Christian civil- 
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ization from Europe, or import heathen jewels from Asia? In 
one word, my question is not what the religious result of Eng- 
land in India, but what her impelling motive has been — has that 
been missionary, or mercenary ? 

My answer is “ mercenary,” — money the object, Christ the 
incident. True, the Christian religion has followed England 
into India, but England has not led it thither. It has traveled, 
not in government ambulance, fed and clothed by act of parlia- 
ment, but alone, on foot, armed with the Bible and a lunch- 
basket, and lodging by the roadside — always the pilgrim of 
private enterprise (most of it American) — the apostle of a per- 
sonal devotion, not of a government conscience. Indeed, through 
many years of the reign of the East India Company, as agent 
of the British crown, Christian missionaries were excluded from 
India ; and only within a lifetime has this English wall to keep 
the Word owt of India been broken down. True it is, too, that 
the greater portion of the current exactions from India is left 
there in the forms of railways, telegraph lines, forts, wagon-roads, 
and the like. But it is chiefly to improve the crown property — 
to make the rice-field and the silk-loom of the subject native 
tributary to British commerce, glory, supremacy, and to con- 
front him with a siege-gun on short notice, if, away in the Pun- 
jaub, he revolts under the Buckingham harness, and attempts 
“home-rule.” It is simply the landlord of the manor putting 
his rents into new barns and better fences. It is not a gift to 
the tenant, but, as the re-investment makes his holding more en- 
joyable, so the master is likely to raise the rent. Even that pit- 
tance of the tax remaining in the form of a chapel and a rector 
at so-called “ government expense,” is spent for the edification 
of the foreign agent and trader, not to carry the message of 
Christ unto the devotees of Brahma, or Buddha. English taxa- 
tion in India supports no missionaries in India. 

But why these questions ? Why this persistent doubt whether, 
in totally eclipsing the continent of India, the remote little 
planet of the sea has positively set the candle of Christianity 
in the midst of the dark places, subduing heathenism as indus- 
triously as she has subdued the heathen? Well, a brief look 
for the higher motive in her Eastern politics of the past is 
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suggested by astonishment over the apparent absence of that 
motive there at present, as attested by current history. 

The idols of India are of English manufacture. 

This fact indicates an official, parliamentary indifference to 
the spiritual interest of the Indian subject; and perhaps the 
reproach has not before claimed the attention of the Christian 
public of this country, certainly not largely. 

By the proxy of a sister, whose word and observation are 
worth at least my own, [ am lately returned from British Bur- 
mah, after eight years of service in its Baptist mission fields. 
Hence I write in part as holding her pen, and with a mission- 
ary’s praise for England’s arms as the pioneer, and the guaran- 
tor of peace, in those fields, but also as having the wealth of 
traffic for her motive, and making all roads of traffic lead to 
London. The sleepless pathfinder for the missionary, England 
certainly is, but not with the prayer, that from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalayas, his feet may find the path. 

It is this lust of trade that has led England to permit, if 
not encourage, her domestic artisans to fashion, and her specula- 
tors to ship into India, the idols — the mock-gods — worshiped 
by its native millions, till the path of the gospel is rough with 
stumbling-blocks bearing a Christian trade-mark. With more 
than two hundred millions of ardent devotees to be supplied 
with all grades of gods for hut, palace, and pagoda, — painted 
blocks to be adored in the zenana and on a voyage, after a fam- 
ine and before a fight, — India affords a large market for the 
idol industry. The field is a temptation to climb by pulling 
down which enterprising John Bull has not been able to resist. 
Brother Jonathan’s obeisance to the almighty dollar, crossing 
the Atlantic, becomes John Bull’s adoration of the pound ster- 
ling. 

It is not an unusual occurrence for an East Indiaman from 
Liverpool, just through the Red Sea and the shadows of Sinai, 
to touch at Madras and Calcutta, then tie up at Rangoon, at 
each wharf landing a missionary from her cabin, and unloading 
a crate of graven images from her hold. Perhaps this is in pur- 
suance of the queen’s Indian proclamation in 1858, “ that none 
shall be in anywise favored, none molested or disquieted by rea- 
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son of their religious faith and observances, but all shall alike 
enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law.” Hence 
her ships, bearing the evangel of “ our God,” must bear also 
the offspring of the British tool-box, that “all shall alike en- 
joy.” 

Open that Rangoon crate, tenderly tear away the shavings and 
the cotton packing, help into the light the dumb, feeble troop 
of gods, “ images made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things.” They are of wood, 
stone, and metal, and are supposed to be of the most adorable pat- 
tern, and the most propitious. First lifted into the Burman job- 
ber’s booth, they gather dust till the traders from the North row 
down their cargoes of oil, rice, and indigo, that fresh and rare 
English Buddhas, new Gautamas, may sail up the Salween and 
the Irrawaddy, thence to pass into the towns and jungle houses on 
the heads of peddling old women, and be purchased for a rupee, 
prayed to atall seasons, and danced about in the full of the sum- 
mer moons. Meantime, the single-handed missionary gathers 
round him a feeble group of Burmans, or Karens, and accounts 
himself happy and of good report if, within the year, he per- 
suades a dozen to pray unto the God of Sabaoth. 

Yes, does England love the India whose image-worship and all 
its relations she thus fosters for a trade shilling? That the gods 
which are “the work of men’s hands” come of Christian par- 
entage — nominally so, at least — is one of the knottiest strings 
the mission worker has to unsnarl on her way to the pagan 
heart. Tah Ding says to the lady teacher : — 

“You Inglo trade-man sella me wee wood god for two anna 
—say him smart god, deucy good fellow! Den you miss’n’y 
folk tella me, No; wood god be stick — poo’ stick — true God 
be spirit — wonder power — writa book, de book, Book o’ Life! 
Now, how Tah Ding know whichee white-face lie — big man as 
sella lot gods for rupee, or you queer little manning as give "way 
God for no rupee, Book too, an’ smila wen man take ’em?” 

“ Why do the heathen rage?” Well, puzzled by such conun. 
drums, they have full cause to rage. The real wonder is that 
their rebellion against such Christian contradictions does not 
extend to expulsion of both the idol-peddler, and the colporteur 
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of Christ. Perhaps I write with a narrower knowledge of this 
abuse than I should possess ; but is not the presumption as defi- 
nite as observation could make the proof, that the golden calf 
worshiped by England in India she does not refuse cutlets from 
in China or Zululand? Whenever pence make shillings, and 
shillings pounds, is not Trade the prince in Parliament ? 

Beyond the eight years, I do not know how long this cultiva- 
tion of idolatry —this fence against evangelization — has ob- 
tained, or why this traffic in idols for India has awakened no 
more comment than the importation of tinned meats. Perhaps 
there is a feeling in the nation whose keel is in the sea that 
commerce is not a thing of conscience, or that, the idolater be- 
ing sure of his graven image from some source, the Englishman 
would be foolish to leave the trade to the native. At any rate, 
it being established that the sovereignty of the so-called most 
Christian nation on the face of the globe permits its home sub- 
jects to urge upon its heathen dependents the symbols of the 
lowest idolatry on the face of the globe, may not the surprised 
Christian sense of this country persuade the upright queen of 
fifty years to add to her crown the jewel of annihilation for this 
traffic in idols? I think so. 

But again, the governing race in India flatters the marketable 
gods, and profane the God of the missionary by forgetting to 
“remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” There is no 
Sunday in its calendar of public works. For instance, under 
the maternal form of government which rocks that people in its 
arms, all street-making and mending, country path-hewing, rail- 
way and telegraph construction are the works of government 
employees ; and they are pushed without resting on the first day 
of the week. Thus the agents of the British crown hold up be- 
fore the sharply observant idolater an object-lesson long as a 
railway-track to teach him that the missionary is a mistake. 
So the prejudice of the pagan and the example of pretending 
Christian civilization pull down, pull together, and against the 
uplift of the vast contributions to build under India the gospel 
foundation. 

Likewise, openly and persistently many Englishmen holding 
local authority in India discourage the soldiers and their civil 
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followers from attendance upon religious services conducted by 
“the Yankee missionary.” The bent of government service still 
seems mercenary and on a plane below recognition of the money 
value of Christianity at all times, and of the usury England 
gathers on the millions of dollars annually set at work in India 
by pious “ Yankees.” So the native scoffer, beholding the for- 
eigner in shoulder-straps scoff too, feels in harmony with en- 
lightened greatness, and often passes beyond moral reach of the 
soldier of the kingdom to come. 

Even profanity and obscenity of speech, public drunkenness 
and social impurity —those old school-masters of iniquity in 
example —- have an Anglican following that becomes a strong 
leading of the native mind and body into corruption. And 
crowning all these vicious facts, there comes to the Christian 
worker in India the conviction that heaven would be nigher to 
the Hindoo, if the Saxon of evil habit were farther off. 

JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 
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ROBERT ELSMERE’S SUCCESSOR. 
CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


CHAPTER III. 


CurFew was right when he told Mr. Bruce that he had just been in Lon- 
don, but the information must be expanded a little if we are to make further 
acquaintance with Curfew’s mental and spiritual condition. Curfew had 
been introduced to a most eccentric thinker at the house of a common 
friend in one of the suburbs of the metropolis, and had become deeply in- 
terested in the venerable man’s way of looking at things. It is hardly to 
exceed the fact, indeed, to state that the old man and the comparative boy 
had fallen deeply in love with one another, and in a sense had become neces- 
sary to each other’s completeness and happiness. The eccentric thinker spoke 
an archaic English, which admirably suited the manner of his thoughts, 
and invested them with the kind of natural authority which even skeptical 
minds cannot but respect. When Curfew next called upon Clarence Up- 
field, that erratic thinker was saying or reading aloud, — 

“ When the Canaanites built Beth Hogla ’”’ — 

“Built what?” said Curfew, creating an interruption not at all dis- 
pleasing. 

“Beth Hogla,” continued Mr. Upfield, “the House of the Revolver, a 
temple built to the heavens, they omitted the Living One and thought only 
of the medium, hence they said reproachfully ” — 

Curfew burst in with a strong condemnation of the Canaanites and all 
other Biblical ites. 

“They traced the motion of the earth to the agency of the heavens, and 
called their idolatrous temple the House of the Decliner, and another tem- 
ple they called Beth Mareaboth, the House of the Chariot, but Jehovah 
reigneth, let the earth revolve.” 

“ Amen,” exclaimed Curfew, with the affected flippaney which disguised 
his real thought, and by which he happily kept many curious minds at bay. 

“The universe being in the form of an onion” — 

“Come,” said Curfew, “if you don’t wish to be taken for a Iunatie ’? — 

“ A Pelusian mystery, my boy, perfectly sane ; a deflection of the Hebrew 
root which gives us our word ‘heavens,’ gives us also our word ‘onions,’ 
which the Persians worshiped as the emblems of their God — the heavens.” 

“Not a bit of connection can I see,” said Curfew. 
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“Truly,” rejoined Mr. Upfield, “ we can only see aright when our eyes 
have been made clear by the light of his arrows, and the brightness of the 
gleam of his spear. But take the root and stem of an onion to represent 
the poles of the celestial sphere, when it is transversely or diagonally cut, 
it will exhibit the same number of circles as the ancients understood the 
heavens to be divided into by the courses of their orbs.” 

“ What blessed donkeys the ancients must have been, after all,” replied 
Curfew. 

“My boy,” Mr. Upfield tenderly said, “ you are out of tone this morning. 
What aileth my best heart ?”’ 

“‘T have come for you, Mr. Upfield ; you must go back with me. The 
parish priest has undertaken my case, and I want you to see him and advise 
me. My father and mother want very much to see you—certainly my 
mother does. I am taken for a heretic, or even a Dissenter, and you cannot 
imagine how much importance is attached to my sublimities. Come away.” 

“Tear not,” said Mr. Upfield, as he prepared to accompany Curfew. 
“ Have confidence in the sevenfold darts of the Divine Word : the tents of 
Cushan may be under trouble, and the curtains of Midian may be disturbed, 
but God’s throne is machined upon the heavens, the conflicting ethers are 
the instruments of his strength, and the firmament is the expansion of his 
power.” 


A father’s plaint : We are in a curious state at our house now. Things 
are becoming more and more bewildering. Curfew has brought his London 
friend, and I declare that I never saw or heard anything like him in all the 
world. My wife takes to him wonderfully, as I am sure old Mrs. Bligh 
would have done, but for my part, not being a Bligh, I don’t mind saying I 
am rather afraid of him. He seems to be always mooning and dreaming 
about something, and to be making tremendous calculations about the uni- 
verse, and to care no more about regular hours than if he had never seen a 
clock. What on earth he believes, or aims at, or is expecting, would puzzle 
a wiser head than mine to find out. To think that my boy, my only boy, 
should have fallen into such hands! Grandmother Bligh might have loved 
old Upfield, but Grandmother Jessell would soon have shown him the way 
back to London. At the same time [ am bound to admit that the old man 
so wonderfully repays a good wash-up that I am surprised he does not wash 
regularly. What eyes the old fellow has! When he looks at me he seems 
to be looking at somebody a million miles behind me. All this is very un- 
canny. I don’t like it because I am practical, and I do not care what size 
the stars are or how they keep on their wheels. I do hope Upfield will not 
get Curfew into his neglectful ways, for that would trouble my wife more 
even than his queer notions are likely todo. The Blighs might be peculiar, 
but they were the most particular people about cleanliness and regularity I 
ever knew. Old Mr. Bligh was a pattern of punctuality. I have seen him 
drop a swallow, whose body he was taking to pieces, and run like a boy 
when he heard the call-bell ring. Whatever will Upfield do with Mr. 
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Bruce? Their meeting will be like a battle. Mr. Bruce feels everything 
so much, because he is so very nervous, I am afraid he will have a fit, and 
then who would be held responsible ? Old Upfield would not shed a tear if 
all the persons in the church fell down in a fit together. I call him a sort 
of atheist. I suppose he is what they mean by a Dissenter, a kind of harum- 
searum fellow, who thinks the church is not the right way to heaven. I hate 
all such tricks. If Curfew had been a little bit wild, he might have sobered 
down, and come to take an interest in the property and been made the chair- 
man of the Guardians, or he might even have become the chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions ; but he is ruining himself, and I blame the Blighs for it all. 
Look at poor Miller’s girl, somewhere in London, no doubt. Poor fellow, it 
broke his heart. If Curfew had got wrong in that way he might have come 
right again, as I have just said. Poor Miller! I do not mean to die as he 


did, because my boy has gone wrong in his head ; but I might have done it 
if it had been a girl. 


Whilst the father was thus moralizing, Curfew was in the library with 
Mr. Upfield, who was assuring him that “matter as such has no weight.” 
This went dead against Curfew’s reason, and led him to try to lift the 
library table in refutation of the absurd theory. 

‘* Quite right,” said Mr. Upfield. ‘“ Fragments of the earth have what is 
called weight, but the earth as a whole cannot have any because its gravity 
tends to the centre of the mass.” 

“Here he comes,” exclaimed Curfew, disregarding the philosophy. It 
was even so. The Rev. Walton Bruce was at the door, and Curfew trem- 
bled with delight. The ecstasy, however, was as short as it was sudden, for 
the moment Mr. Upfield saw Mr. Bruce, he turned to his papers and became 
absorbed in thought. The conversation was thus forced upon Curfew, when 
he had intended to have watched the humiliation and discomfiture of the 
clerical interlocutor. A brief reference to the former conversation was 
hardly necessary to enable so abrupt a speaker as Curfew to strike a point 
of origin wherever his fancy wanted one. 

“T like,” said he, “to study the comical side of God.’’ 

“ My dear sir ?” 

“That is the fact, I do assure you.”’ 

“ You speak blasphemy, Mr. Jessell. You shock me!” 

“ Do you mean to say that God is not the greatest comedian ? ” 

“Sir! I cannot remain! I must go! Never did such shocking blas- 
phemy startle my ears before! I wonder you are not struck dead !”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think my meaning is so dreadful as you suppose it to be ; so, if 
you please, stop a moment until we come to explanations. Did you ever see 
a kitten on the top of a pole, trying to clutch its own tail ?” 

“The question is frivolous, Mr. Jessell ; I owe some respect to my office.” 

* But did you ever see such a thing ?” 

“T may have done so, but it must have been in very early days and under 
circumstances I eannot recall.” 
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«¢ Well, I can never look at a kitten in that attitude and believe that its 
Maker did not laugh heartily when He made the kitten.” 

“ This is revolting !” said Mr. Bruce. 

“Did you ever visit any well-stocked zoological gardens ?” Curfew con- 
tinued. 

*¢ Yes, to admire the wonders of nature, to admire and adore.” 

“So have I. The comedy is perfect there. I have seen a bird five feet 
high standing on one leg, and looking so awfully solemn that people have 
burst into laughter the instant they caught sight of it. Do you suppose 
God intends them to do anything else ?_ I have no doubt in the world that 
He laughed when He made that bird. Look at a monkey ; could God have 
made a monkey without laughing all the time He was doing it ?” 

“This is a vale of tears, and a dying world,’ said Mr. Bruce in his 
strongest official tone. 

“ Possibly ; but as long as these laughable objects are in it, we are quite 
right in laughing at them. Funnily-shaped animals are Divine jokes. A 
bird with a beak bigger than the rest of his body is God’s way of setting 
riddles. A cage of monkeys illustrates God’s way of playing at charades. 
Don’t frown at me, Mr. Bruce ; I am not saying anything but the sober 
truth. Now think of it, and yoa will see I am right.” 

Mr. Bruce would have left the house at this moment but for the entrance 
of the elder Jessell, who had purposely kept out of the way until he sup- 
posed the worst of the controversial storm had blown over. 

“Mr. Jessell,” said the clergyman, “ your appearance is opportune. I am 
simply bewildered. In fact I am stupefied. I can hardly tell the difference 
between a straight line and a crooked one.” 

“ There are no straight lines,” interposed Mr. Upfield. “Straight lines 
are impossible.” 

Mr. Jessell and Mr. Bruce simply gazed upon one another in stony 
despair. “ Perhaps,” said the clergyman with a sneer, “ you will try to per- 
suade us that there are no circles.” 

‘Circles are impossible,” added the redoubtable Upfield, “the fairest of 
them is but a rough polygon.” 


This was more than could be borne, in fact it was sheer insanity ; meas- 
ures ought to be taken at once to get Upfield safely back to London, and 
safely kept there if possible. The old gentleman said : — 

‘‘Know ye not that Deity proceeds by geometry ? Know ye not that 
the bible of the multiplication table is inspired by the Living One, and is 
both an eternal thought and an eternal necessity ? Know ye not that the 
chariot of God is drawn by steeds of light ? ”” 

The result of this burst of interrogation was to send Mr. Jessell right out 
of the room, and make him literally groan in the openair. It was too bad. 
His only boy, too. But it was the Blighs, no doubt of that ; Curfew was 
Grandfather Bligh over again. The Jessells had always been on the side 
of common sense. But as for these darts and chariots, and no straight 
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lines, and all mixed up with the multiplication-table : it was just as sure 
to bring a bad name on his house— Mr. Jessell had got thus far when 
Curfew found him, and said, “My dear father, do be quiet ; do you know 
that every groan you heave alters the general level of the Atlantic?” This 
was more than mortal man could endure. Mr. Jessell ran down the garden 
path, and moaned in an agony of woe. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. UPFIELD was soon back in London. His last assurance to Curfew 
was that one day ‘‘ refraction itself will drop its singularity, and stand out 
as only a sub-example of common dynamics.’’ Curfew said he was willing, 
and indeed the sooner the better, ‘‘ But,” he added, ‘‘you have left me a 
battle to fight here in which one of the parties must go to the wall.’’ “ Be- 
ware,” replied the departing heretic, “of all clerical persons who do not 
know the planetary psalms, clayheads who know not the many mansions of 
the Father, and hold no commerce with the angels.” 

“You mean that delightful pater in deo, the parish priest?” No answer 
was given. Short and enigmatical were the maledictions of Mr. Upfield, 
for he was just saying that “the motion of a planet becomes so accelerated 
when it reaches the lower apsis of the ellipse,” when the train rolled away 
to the all-absorbing and all-neglecting London. 

As to the apprehended fight, Curfew’s fears were groundless. There was, 
however, one interview with his mother which he had not calculated upon, 
and which he welcomed with delight. Heretic or no heretic, Curfew was 
passionately fond of his mother. This is not a bad sign in any man. Is 
not the sweet mother, so full of yearning and sympathy, the very im- 
age of God tous? Does she not always touch our trouble with a skill 
learned in heaven? My heart aches with a kind of bitter joy as I ask the 
question, because the inquiry brings up the image of the mother who always 
loved me back from my own wanderings and prayed me back from my own 
despair. Surely she plays the mother still, even in the household of the 
angels! For mother to be anything but mother, in any of God’s worlds, is 
impossible. Mrs. Jessell was a motherly-mother on account of her great 
heart, her overflowing sympathy, her gentle pity, all ennobled by an imagina- 
tion which refused to accept even the horizon asa final boundary. How, 
then, did such a woman come to marry Mr. Jessell ? Preeisely because she 
was such a woman. Without such a heart ruled by such an imagination 
she would not have looked at him, notwithstanding his respectability and 
his substance. Who can tell what any woman sees in any man? What does 
the vine see in the trellis? Her womanliness is its own inspiration, so 
much so that the apparent mistakes she makes in the choice of life-com- 
panionship may be but confusing aspects of that sacrificial spirit which at 
once foreshadows and glorifies the instinct of motherhood. Within the 
parochial Mr. Jessell there was another Mr. Jessell whom she loved, and 
now doubly loved beeause Curfew was his son. 
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“ But, my boy, tell me all you know about this man. I was certainly in- 
terested in him, and you have no occasion to be ashamed of him ; but you 
must admit, Curfew, that he is eccentric.” 

“Very.” 

*¢ Perhaps even a little insane — that is — well — yes — insane ?”’ 

“ Mother,” said Curfew, “I saw you understood my friend”? — 

“ Well, no, dear, there you are wrong ” — 

“Not a bit of it ; I don’t mean you understood his words ; I know very 
little about his words myself ; but you understood the man, the man’s soul, 
the music that breathes in him — you ‘rose’ to him; you seemed to have 
met him in some other world.” 

Mother and son were silent awhile. 

“ T feel sure he is not taking you on the downward road, Curfew.” 

“ You don’t know what you owe that man, mother. I love him. Ina 
sense, I worship him. I never knew the bigness and the grandeur of things 
until I knew him. Mind, I don’t understand his words, but I am lifted up 
by his magnificent inward life ” — 

“He is good, then, as well as singular — as well as deep.” 

“The best of men. The very kindest of souls. Imposed upon seven 
days every week in the year. Mother, through him I understand something 
of the Son of God !” 

What! Flippant Curfew hesitates. Madeap Curfew dries away quick 
tears. Priest-despising Curfew looks the upward look which heaven calls 
prayer. 


“T am so glad to hear it, Curfew. I am not surprised.” 

“7 know you are not. You are akin to him in soul. There is a spiritual 
heredity, — a whole family in heaven and on earth.” 

“Your father is afraid you are giving up good things.” 

“T am just beginning to realize them, mother. I see men as trees walk- 
ing. I put on a good deal of the Philistine to hide my feeling. That is how 
I have frightened Mr. Bruce. That man needs frightening. He is not a 
messenger from heaven. He opens no kingdom. He carries no burden of 
the Lord. He is a shadow, not a light.” 

“ But, my dear, he is a most respectable person.” 

“ Infinitely too respectable,” said Curfew. “ Respectability never did 
anything for the world. A man must ‘receive’ sinners if he would save 
them; he must sometimes be mistaken for a sinner ; he must love sinners 
because of their very sin.” 

All this warmed the mother’s heart, for she saw its best meaning, and 
recognized Christ’s gospel in its unfamiliar form of words. After a mo- 
ment’s happy sileree, Curfew said, “Mother, will you pray with me now 
just as you did when I wasa little child ?” 


The Rev. Walton Bruce had been so staggered that it was impossible 
for him to settle down to parish work without first seeking the sympathy 
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and counsel of a brother clergyman. But even here he was only reminded 
of the loss he had sustained by the death of his nearest clerical neighbor, 
who had lived and died without ever opening his mind to the reception of 
an idea. The Rev. Cyrus Ayre had an unutterable veneration for god- 
fathers and godmothers, and on that veneration had established himself in 
the confidence of the whole parish of Buttersfield. Talk who might about 
the origin of species, the Rev. Cyrus fell back with holy trust upon god- 
fathers and godmothers, and often piously asked himself what they had 
promised and vowed for him in his baptism. That was the comfort of his 
life, and had been the stay of his death. His devoted housekeeper told 
afterwards that the good man was “took off just as he was saying god- 
fa—.” As to his fate, therefore, who can doubt? And now the parish 
was in the hands of a priest comparatively young to be a vicar, and wholly 
unknown to the Rev. Walton Bruce, beyond the rumor that he had been 
trained originally for the ministry of another communion. His hope was 
that the mantle of Ayre had fallen upon the shoulders of Bell, and that, con- 
sequently, godfathers and godmothers occupied their place of honor in the 
parish. In this hope Mr. Bruce called upon the Rev. Boston Bell, with a 
view to the solace of his feelings and the relief of his embarrassment. A 
brief introduction sufficed to open the conversation. 

“As to godfathers and godmothers,” said Mr. Bell, “they are mere 
names and symbols ; the age has outgrown them.”’ 

“But we are bound by the record, my dear sir.” 

“Yes and no, Mr. Bruce. No record can bind living men on religious 
questions and progressive sciences. Mark you, I do not deny the record, 
nor in any way discredit it ; the record is simply superseded ; in its own 
day it did its own work ; for the future it must be reckoned dead and 
gone.” 

Mr. Bruce felt dead and gone also. He put out his hands, but found 
nothing to rest them upon. He looked out, but a thick mist hung over the 
fields. He looked up, but the ceiling of the vicarage was covered with the 
smoke of years. And Mr. Bruce, be it remembered, had come for com- 
fort ! 

“Mr. Bell,”’ said he with unfeigned earnestness, “what does it all 
mean ? ” 

“Progress. We are going on, Mr. Bruce. We must follow the truth. 
The banner is being borne up the mountain.” 

“Do you mean to say, then, that the church is about to come down? 
Is the church of our fathers to come down? To be thrown down ?” 

“Never! Forms of the church will come down. Aspects of the church 
will change. Officers of the church will pass away. But the church that 
loves truth and does good is indestructible.” 

This only increased the mystery. Mr. Bruce could understand a church 
holding its ground, or a church being violently shaken down, but could not 
grasp the idea of a church dying into some nobler life, or passing out of 
identity by the imperceptible process of growth. There is a ghostliness 
about progress which some minds can never appreciate. 
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“ What wonder,” sighed Mr. Bruce, “ that we have comets and judg- 
ments! I wonder we have not ten thousand more.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘* All this going on. Men shaking off everything. All is changing, and 
on every hand change, change, change.” 

‘“‘ Nothing is changing that is worth keeping. God takes pleasure in his 
unchangeableness, so ought man. Be hopeful of the young, Mr. Bruce. 
Give them field-room. Don’t meet them with suspicion, but let them have 
plenty of sunshine, and in the end all will be well.” 


Boston Bell’s religion was not an importation which his soul had agreed to 
take charge of in return for certain wages or rewards expressed in the promise 
of heaven, a place where the soul would have nothing to do but consume the 
good things which had been gathered on earth. His religion was not in his 
soul, his soul was in his religion. Boston Bell was therefore considered by 
many to be a reckless person, hopelessly unsafe as a spiritual adviser, and 
shamefully indifferent to the heterodoxies which were multiplying around 
him. All the neighboring clergy had undertaken to maintain and defend 
the recognized Faith, and here was a man who actually left the law of 
gravitation to take care of itself! This reckless Bell assured himself that 
God was over all, and that God had undertaken to fulfill a purpose, and 
having faith in God, in that great faith he found great peace. But to have 
been popular with the clergy he ought to have been in a chronic fever of 
fear lest God would be worsted in the battle. The fever of the neighboring 
clergy could be expressed in terms of meteorology, and thus they vindi- 
cated their claim to be the defenders of the Faith, whereas Boston Bell left 
the whole issue of life’s thought and life’s tragedy in the gentle and mighty 
hands of God. Was this indifference, or fatalism ? Was this selfishness, or in- 
dolence ? Neither. It was earnestness well-directed. It was a philosophy 
which prevented him spending his strength on the wrong objects and thus 
wasting it. If a man should sit up all night to see the seed grow, would he be 
wise, faithful, helpful ? If a man should wind up an eight-day clock every 
night, would he be industrious or wasteful ? Would he be wise or foolish ? 
If a man should lie awake all night lest the sun should not rise in the morn- 
ing, would his wakefulness be piety or otherwise ? Boston Bell noticed that 
many men were profoundly orthodox in the metaphysics they did not un- 
derstand, and profoundly heterodox as to the providence which made every 
day a revelation of the Divine Throne. In the blessed assurance that God 
had undertaken to save the world, Boston Bell found rest and music and 
joy. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tne comfort which Mr. Bruce could not find in the progressive Mr. Bell, 
he found, in some measure, in Mrs. Oldbody, a worthy parishioner who 
never changed an opinion, and never opened a book ; a religiously nervous 
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parishioner, who lived by the fixed calendar without ever asking why, and 
who assumed the simple fact of the universe without wickedly inquiring into 
its constitution. Mrs. Oldbody had her quiet amusements, like all other 
civilized persons, notably a love of whist, which reconciled her to damp 
weather, and always made her willing to welcome any three visitors, what- 
ever the pretence upon which the visit was founded. It is said by loose- 
minded and incautious persons that more than once Mrs. Oldbody was on 
the point of asking Mr. Bruce himself if he would “ take a hand,’’ but the 
story must be received with reserve, being founded almost wholly upon the 
simple fact, which might occur in any reputable house, that Mr. Bruce 
once found a pack of cards upon her drawing-room sofa, and looked at it 
vaguely, as if with mingled wonder and innocence. His look might have 
expressed mere curiosity, or the insular ignorance of an Englishman, or the 
fascination of a religious baby ; certainly it does not supply sufficient basis 
for the malicious report that Mrs. Oldbody ever even thought of asking the 
vicar to “take a hand.” Whenever any audacious person spoke upon the 
religious excitements of the day, whether represented by new preachers, 
new books, or new missionaries, Mrs. Oldbody would say: “ Better not 
meddle with things that are too high for us, — Mary, dear, get out the cards, 
and we’ll cut for deal.” But everybody cannot avail themselves of Mrs. 
Oldbody’s peculiar solace, a reply which Mrs. Oldbody would retort upon 
with the remark, “So much the worse for them.” The vicar is now in con- 
ference with the lady. 

“It is young Jessell who is giving me all this trouble, Mrs. Oldbody.” 

“T don’t wonder, sir ; I have been a good deal disappointed with Curfew. 
A year or two back I thought he was a very nice boy. He used to come in 
and take a —take anything that might be going — anything, one may say. 
He was so good-natured, and would always play dum—I mean he was re- 
markably agreeable.’’ 

“Got so many new and absolutely unintelligible views,” said the vicar. 

“It is just pride and vanity, Mr. Bruce. Why are not people content 
with the Prayer Book and Bible? Iam sure I want nothing else. What 
do they want to be at ? — Mary, dear, get out the — yes, dear, get out the 
tea, and Mr. Bruce will stay.” 

“He is breaking his father’s heart, I fear,” the vicar remarked. 

“ But not his mother’s, I ’1l be bound,” Mrs. Oldbody interposed. “ Mrs. 
Jessell is very peculiar. I have nothing to say against her. But do you 
know, I think she will rather encourage Curfew in this kind of wildness, 
and be rather proud of it ; don’t you know what I mean ?” 

“T know too well, Mrs. Oldbody, — alas, too well.’’ 

“TI feel for you, sir, for of course anything of that sort, like poor Mr. 
Miller’s case, in the parish ”” — 

“Just so,’’ the vicar interrupted, “that is the very point I have to con- 
sider. That is what I thought of in the case of my dear aunt, who, you re- 
member but for a most merciful providence, might have expired in a public 
conveyance ! ” 
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When the vicar touched upon the subject of his dear aunt and the coach, 
his feelings soon became stormy and his agitation increased. 

“ But your venerable aunt ’? — 

“ She was but sixty-two, Mrs. Oldbody, at the time of her lamented de- 
cease.” Mr. Bruce was personally sensitive about sixty-two. 

“ Just so. She looked more, and would no doubt have become venerable 
had her valuable life been spared. Now, your dear aunt, Mr. Bruce, could 
have given good advice to young Curfew. None better.” 

“Very true, Mrs. Oldbody, very true. To the last she had a strong 
aversion to new ideas, new speculations, new hobbies of all kinds. Of 
course she had casually heard of what is wickedly called ‘modern thought ;’ 
quite casually —and it pained her very soul. I am sure she daily ex- 
pected a judgment. But as you were saying, Mrs. Oldbody, it is the parish 
I have to think of. A clergyman is not at liberty to think of himself 
alone. He not only lives in the parish, but for the parish, ridicule the prep- 
ositions who may.’’ 

“The who, sir? ” 

“ A grammatical term, Mrs. Oldbody, of a totally harmless nature, at the 
same time as useful as it is expressive. Presently some other person will 
be starting up with new ideas, and the parish will become a bear-garden, 
and the Vicarage itself may become an object of contempt ” — 

“Oh, Mr. Bruce !” 

“ Quite within the bounds of possibility, my dear madam. There is no 
limit to the audacity of such men as young Jessell. A person, madam, who 
has, I assure you, entirely lost my confidence. Mrs. Oldbody, I have no 
wish to alarm you, but as a matter of fact I could now, at this very moment, 
make the blood curdle in your veins !” 

Mary Butler, Mrs. Oldbody’s niece by marriage, and now her resident 
companion, was made most uneasy by this last remark, but her ill-concealed 
vexation was thought to be quite natural. 

“ Nothing of a criminal nature on the young man’s part, sir ? ” 

“That depends, Mrs. Oldbody, upon what you mean by criminal. The 
word may be variously interpreted. I call it criminal. I do not seruple to 
call it intensely criminal. What do you think of God being described as a 
comedian ? ” 

“ A what, Mr. Bruce? Mr. Bruce, do explain! ”’ 

“You may well ask me, dear madam. I do not exaggérate when I say, 
Mrs. Oldbody, that in one brief night I could blanch your hair.’’ 

Mrs. Oldbody’s hair was already white, but rhetoric, when it takes to 
metaphor, however feeble, is not limited by facts. 

“ Then there is something criminal, after all? Something like poor Mil- 
ler’s case ?” 

“T’ll answer for it there is not,” said Mary, with nervous decision. 

‘* Not criminal in any penal sense,” the vicar pursued, eying Mary with 
new interest ; “not at all analogous to Miller’s case. No—no—lI admit 
that, but, my dear ladies, I appeal to you both ; what do you think of the 
Divine attributes being mocked ? ” 
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“ By whom ?” Mary inquired with recovered composure. 

“ By young Jessell, Miss Butler. The observations upon that subject 
which he made would simply drive reason itself to distraction. My very 
sleep has been taken from me. We are undoubtedly at this moment upon 
a brink. I can compare it to nothing but a brink, and for my part, I cannot 
pretend to have formed a very favorable opinion of brinks.”’ 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Oldbody ; “we have all heard of the brink of ruin, 
but never did we expect to come within a mile of it.” 

“ My dear lady,” the vicar instantly remarked, “ we are now upon it. We 
are looking over it. We are slipping down it. The church itself is on the 
slippery move. The steeple reels. Mrs. Oldbody, I could, without breach 
of confidence, paralyze you from head to foot.” 

Mary retired. Mrs. Oldbody took time to think, and then said: “There 
is nothing in the papers, I hope, Mr. Bruce? Such as there was in poor 
Mr. Miller’s case, you know ?”’ 

“The papers, madam, contain nothing, can indeed contain nothing, so 
paralyzing as I can relate. My dear lady, I could send a tremor through 
the earth on which we sit.” 

“Qh, do relate it, Mr. Bruce, for nothing is so bad as suspense.- Not 
that I am curious, but suspense kills me.” 

‘It is to the clergy, madam, that I refer —to my own cloth —in a sense, 
to my own flesh and blood : in short, to a neighboring vicar —do not be 
startled — and if I intrust you with the name of Bell, you will not violate 
my confidence ?’’ The vicar lay back a little, and expected results. “ Note, 
please, how delicately I put it, — the name of Bell.” 

“T never did like the name of Bell,” Mrs. Oldbody added sympathet- 
ically, “ for in Mr. Oldbody’s time we had a wicked gardener of that name, 
—a most wicked man he was, he must have forged his references — who 
sold vegetables out of the garden, and twice in one year asked in a most 
abrupt manner for an increase of wages. I am thankful to say that year 
was his last.” 

“Madam, that was bad enough. Far be it from me to aid and abet what 
are called democratic sentiments ” — 

“Oh, Mr. Bruce, do you mean to say there are any such sentiments ?” 

“Madam, they abound ; they are rampant; they seethe and boil ; they 
foam and bubble ’’ — 

“Oh, where? Mr. Bruce, do in confidence tell me where ?” 

“Everywhere, madam. Naturally most of all in our large towns, prin- 
cipally in manufacturing districts. Long chimneys and short consciences 
go” — he was about to say hand in hand, but in this instance the metaphor 
was too violent —“ go together: swing together. Smoke and disloyalty 
are sworn allies ; I say sworn allies ; blasting furnaces, and” — 

“ Oh, Mr. Bruce, do hold yourself in check.”’ 

“T said I could paralyze you, Mrs. Oldbody ; I knew I could blanch you ; 
I was about to say, blasting ” — 

“Oh, Mr. Bruce, shall I touch the bell ? ” 
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“You may well inquire, madam, but I pray you hear me out. I desire 
to be heard. I pray to be allowed the relief of expression. I need sym- 
pathy ; I die for want of it ; want of sympathy crushes my soul ; I am the 
despised vicar” — 

“No, sir, no,” said Mrs. Oldbody ; ‘‘ there you overstep the line. No 
one despises the vicar of Overton. No, no; but I must ask one thing as a 
favor, Mr. Bruce ; don’t, if you can possibly help it, let anything get into 
the papers.” 

“Not for worlds, madam ; not for ten thousand worlds, nor for twice ten 
thousand ! ” 

“JT mean the awful language you have just employed. That is the very 
word our wicked gardener was so fond of when he was angry.” 


Mary here returned, and the current of the conversation was broken. 
She remained but a few minutes, however, and immediately on her leaving 
the room, Mrs. Oldbody rose to assure herself that the door was closed, 
coughed softly, and then confidentially addressed the bewildered vicar. 

“ What I tell you, Mr. Bruce, must never get into the papers, — in par- 
ticular not into that wicked paper the ‘ Local blag.’ ” 

‘*On that, madam, take my word of honor.” 

“T fear that my niece and Curfew Jessell have a secret correspondence in 
hand.” 

“Madam, am I amazed? Do I look amazed? WHave you blanched 
me ?” 

“The thing about it, sir, which gives me most anxiety is that it is written 
in what they call shorthand, so that I cannot make out a word of it. Cur- 
few used to play dum — I mean that Curfew was very silent. But I little 
suspected what he was thinking about, and what they were plotting ””— 

“That is the right word, Mrs. Oldbody, and when the word is right, stick 
to it. Oh, yes, plotting — wicked, wicked plotting.” 

“ Of course you know she is only my niece by marriage, and I have no 
wish to say anything against a man who has been in his grave ten years, at 
least, ten years come Michaelmas ; at the same time he took in a number 
of books and papers which I never cared for, in fact, I never understood. 
But I must say they had a very unsettling look, not at all as if they could 
comfort anybody.” 

“Mrs. Oldbody, it is not too much to say that mysteries abound. Mys- 
teries multiply. Mysteries darken the air.” 

“ They do, Mr. Bruce, and what is this shorthand but a wicked invention ? 
It looks wicked. There’s nothing English about it. I call it the sort of 
stuff one sees on foreign tea-caddies. I say so. It is as if a hen had 
walked over the paper in wet weather.” 

‘¢ And what you say is right, Mrs. Oldbody, but the whole thing is of a 
piece, and government cannot too soon interfere. The cankerworm is in 
this parish. We are even worse than Sodom and Gomorrah, and judgment 
must come. What with comedians, and zodlogical gardens and dramas 
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and novels, that young man has made my head swim; we shall next be 
hearing of gambling and thimble-rigging, conjurors and card-sharpers ” — 

“Oh, Mr. Bruce, do you really think so?” 

‘“*At any moment, madam ; nothing would surprise me ; I am so hard- 
ened, madam, that surprise is now impossible ; when things once begin to 
spin round and round, and the very sun and moon seem to be signs upon a 
gigantic teetotum, who can tell one day from another, and who can be sure 
that the very church itself is not, one may say, all in a whirl and a buzz?” 

“Mr. Bruce, I feel something coming on. I see something stalking up 
and down in the air.” 

“ And well yon may, Mrs. Oldbody. A good deal has already come on 
me, and more is coming. Mrs. Oldbody, can you take a word in confidence ? 
May I deposit a secret in the urn of your honor ?” 

“Mr. Bruce, water may run up hill, and ducks may say their souls are 
not their own, but a secret I will never part with. I look upon a secret ” — 

“Enough, Mrs. Oldbody. Enough.” 

“Yes, sir, according to the common saying, enough is as good as a feast.” 

“ Quite so, madam ; I think we ought to make more of such old sayings 
than we do ; but what I was going to say is that young Jessell had the im- 
pertinence to call me a dramatist! Me, madam, me/ Was I wrong in 
saying I could paralyze your very soul ? ” 

‘“‘ My dear vicar, are we not, one may say, in the valley of delusions ? ” 

“ Madam, we are in the pit of dismay.” 

“Just what I was reading about the day before yesterday, and what I 
dreamed about last night, came as true as” — 

Mrs. Oldbody always broke down at parallels and became weak as other 
women, nor could the vicar help her at this time, for his narrow but power- 
ful mind was ina whirl, and the universe was nothing but a troubled cloud. 
The two souls looked at each other in mute grief, for the things of ancient 
time were despised. 

“Mrs. Oldbody, in hours such as this, my comfort is in the churchyard.” 

“ Not yet, my dear vicar. For God’s sake, do not say it in'my hearing !” 

“This very moment, madam, and I must hasten to its soothing solaces. I 
cannot help it. I must go. I must go alone.’’ 

“ Oh, Mr. Bruce, let me get you something. I will get you something.” 

“ No, madam, no ; amongst the quiet dead I shall feel at rest.” 

“ But consider, sir, what the papers will say if anything should happen ? 
Remember poor Mr. Miller’s case.” 

“You misunderstand me, dear madam. I merely seek to be tranquillized 
by communing with those whose lot fell in happier times, who loved the 
church and trusted her, who knew their duty and did it, who never asked a 
question, and therefore never feverishly expected an answer. I am at home 
amongst them. They lived comfortably, and they died happily, as in many 
and many an instance I can officially testify. To their peaceful companion- 
ship I now betake myself. In their society my heart will be quieted as 
with a balm.” 
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* You won’t harm yourself, will you, sir ?” 

“ Have no fear, Mrs. Oldbody ; are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things ?”’ 

“‘ That I really cannot tell you, sir.” 

“Tt was so in ancient times and sacred places, and the value is likely to 
be the same to-day.” 

‘‘ There would not be much profit made upon them, sir.” 


The vicar was too deeply affected to reply. To have been in some cow- 
ardly way compared to a zodlogical garden, or to have had his name 
flippantly associated with a menagerie, had cast a mean and degrading 
reflection upon himself and his spotless ancestry. To have been connected 
with the churchyard would have been professional, even though wanting in 
geniality, but to be thought of in association with what was little better 
than a wild beast show, and to be told in an insolent tone to go to it for 
illustrations respecting Providence, was more than clerical human nature 
could either tolerate or forgive. 


When Mr. Bruce retired, Mrs. Oldbody fell into monologue and said 
many things unconnectedly. Connection was never the strong point in Mrs. 
Oldbody’s garrulity. “We shall have the Miller case over again,” said 
she. “ Poor man ; I suppose he really was blind ; I hope he did not deceive 
himself ; why should a man deceive himself by thinking he is blind when 
he is not blind? And that wicked boy! Oh, that shameful deceiver! But 
still I blame the daughter. I always thought her flighty. So is Curfew. 
One would think their native air did not agree with them... . Whatever 
could he mean about the sparrows? It was very odd he should go on so. 
Why does he not tell Mr. Jessell to put a curb on Mrs. Jessell? Poor Mr. 
Oldbody used to put a curb upon me, I know, or at least try to. Women 
were made to suffer... . I must really go out.” 


[To be continued.] 








THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
AN ADDRESS TO THE ORGANIZATIONS OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue International Council of Women, held at Albaugh’s 
Opera House, Washington, D. C., March 25 to April 1, 1888, 
convened by the National Woman Suffrage Association, ad- 
dressed by nearly one hundred women from seven different coun- 
tries, and representing fifty-three national societies, was the first 
attempt to unify the spirit and method of the world’s organized 
womanhood. Under the nine general topics of Education, Phi- 
lanthropy, Temperance, Industries, Professions, Legal Condi- 
tions, Political Conditions, Moral Education, and Organization it- 
self (as the essential prerequisite of the most effective work in all 
these lines), a representative body of women took grave counsel 
together, and, without one dissonant note, the mighty chorus of 
harmonious purpose sounded through the civilized world. It is 
perfectly safe to say that never before did the nation’s woman- 
hood by a single demonstration so impress its thought, its sym- 
pathy, and its purpose upon the public mind. This proved the 
well-nigh resistless power of associated effort. It was the harvest 
of forty years spent in seed-sowing ; the hour was ripe for it; 
an earlier effort would have been premature if not impossible. 

The chief outcome of this great meeting was a still wider 
evolution of woman’s work. A permanent International Council 
was projected (to which none but National Councils can be 
eligible as auxiliaries), and a National Council for the United 
States was formed (to which none but National Associations 
within the United States can be eligible as auxiliaries). The 
names of the officers of the National Council are affixed to this 
address. The purpose of this National Council is thus stated 
in its constitution : — 

We women of the United States, sincerely believing that the best 
good of our homes and nation will be advanced by our own greater 
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unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an organized move- 
ment of women will best conserve the highest good of the family and 
the state, do hereby band ourselves together in a confederation of 
workers committed to the overthrow of all forms of ignorance and 
injustice, and to the application of the golden rule to society, custom, 
and law. 

The report of the committee that submitted this constitution 
contains this additional statement : — 

We are strongly in favor of such a federation, believing that it will 
incalculably increase the world’s sum total of womanly courage, effi- 
ciency and esprit de corps ; that it will widen our horizon, correct the 
tendency to an exaggerated impression of one’s own work as compared 
with that of others, and put the wisdom and experience of each at the 
service of all. 

The cosmopolitan character of the Council is shown in Article 
II. of its constitution, which reads as follows : — 


This Council is organized in the interest of no special propaganda, 
and has no power over its auxiliaries beyond that of suggestion and 
sympathy; therefore, no society voting to become auxiliary to this 
Council shall thereby render itself liable to be interfered with in respect 


to its complete organic unity, independence, or methods of work, or be 
committed to any principle or method of any other society, or to any 
utterance or act of the Council itself beyond compliance with the terms 
of this constitution. 


These terms relate wholly to the conditions of membership, 
which are as follows : — 


Any society of women, the nature of whose work is satisfactory to 
the Executive Committee, as to either its undoubtedly national character 
or national value, may become auxiliary to this Council by its own vote, 
and by the payment of a sum amounting to half a cent yearly per 
member, in addition to a triennial payment of twenty-five dollars,! 
into the treasury of the National Council, not later than three months 
prior to its triennial meetings. 


! As all societies in the National Council are given equal representation in that 
body by its constitution, without regard to the size of their membership, the 
general officers of the Council have unanimously decided to recommend a change 
in the constitution at the first meeting of the Council, in 1891, by which a uni- 
form triennial fee of $100 shall be substituted for the annual and triennial fees 
above mentioned ; and the general officers will assume the responsibility of ad- 
mitting societies to membership on. this new basis, if preferred, until such amend- 
ment can be passed upon at the first meeting of the Council. 
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Article III. reads as follows: “The officers shall be a President, 
Vice-President at Large, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Sccre- 
tary, and Treasurer. Each President of an auxiliary society shall be 
ex-officio Vice-President of the National Council, and the President of 
the National Council shall be ex-officio Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Council. ‘The five general officers, with the Vice-Presidents, 
shall constitute an Executive Committee, of which seven members shall 


make a quorum, to control and provide for the general interests of the 
Council. 


The meetings of the National Council are to be triennial, and 
the committee of arrangements for them is composed of the 
Executive Committee and one delegate chosen by each auxiliary 
society as its representative. 

The address is sent to all national organizations of women, 
earnestly inviting them to become auxiliary to the Council by 
formal action at their next executive session, to be reported to 
our Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The leading object of this new movement is to aggregate all 
local societies having the same object into national societies eli- 
gible to auxiliaryship in the National Council of Women. For 
instance, the clubs organized by women in all the leading cities 
have thus far been isolated, but it is hoped that a convention 
will be called within a year to form a national federation of 
women’s clubs; the influence of individual clubs would be in- 
creased by coming into such a federation, and the federation 
would be eligible to auxiliaryship in the National Council. The 
same is true of the women’s protective agencies and many other 
excellent societies that have been organized, locally, but not as 
yet generally. 

It is confidently anticipated that all national organizations of 
women will within the next two years become auxiliary to the 
National Council, and be ready to participate through their 
representatives in the first triennial meeting of the Woman’s 
National Council, to be held in Washington in the spring of 
1891. 

We also suggest the unification of all local societies into 
women’s councils for each town or city, and the aggregation of 
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all state societies into state and territorial councils, that this 
general plan of solidarity may be made helpful to the utmost 
possible degree, bringing women of all sects and sections into 
mutual acquaintance, efficiency, and fellowship. The simplicity 
of the plan is one of its chief advantages. 

The local council of women would be made up of the pres- 
idents of all societies of women in a given locality, and might 
have a headquarters of its own, with an office secretary, and 
hold meetings quarterly. This council would naturally enter 
unitedly upon such lines of work as all the societies could agree 
upon. The state council would naturally hold meetings an- 
nually. It is believed that such a plan of interaction, combined 
with the organic independence of each society, will broaden the 
outlook of individual members and lead to larger mutual tolera- 
tion between organizations heretofore separate, and to‘a great 
degree non-sympathetic ; that it will do away with the over- 
lapping of plans that now leads to much waste of time and 
energy, and that its influence would be sufficient to secure al- 
most any local reform either small or great. 

As an illustration of the practical working of the plan, it 
may be stated that such a council of women might, if it were 
the general desire, arrange for petitions from all societies of 
women in any given town or city asking that women should be 
placed on the school board ; on the different boards intrusted 
with the care of public institutions for the defective, delinquent, 
and dependent classes; asking for the admission of women to 
membership, and to an official standing, also, in local, county, and 
state organizations, such as press associations, medical associa- 
tions, Sunday-school and ecclesiastical associations, ete. ; asking 
that the doors of such schools and colleges as are not yet open 
to women may be thrown open for their admission ; asking for 
gymastic and industrial training for girls in the public schools ; 
asking for better protection for the home, and more judicious 
penalties for all crimes against girls and women. In short, 
local and state councils might take the same action in local 
and state affairs that the National “‘ouncil will take re- 
garding institutions and movements of national character and 


scope. It will be readily seen that greatly added force will 
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come from any such movement, whether local, state, or na- 
tional, when it is backed by the wnited societies of the local- 
ity, state, or nation, and that with a small expenditure of 
money and time, all these societies, while carrying on separately 
their own individual work for which they were organized, may 
also do an immense work for womanhood at large along the 
lines on which all can agree to unite in sympathy, influence, 
and effort. To carry out such plans on so large a scale will re- 
quire time, but there is every reason to believe that the women 
of the nation will persist in a quiet but intelligent endeavor, 
having in view the ends herein stated, until success shall crown 
their great but altogether practicable movement. 

Already the organizations of women in Chicago have formed 
a local council, and a similar movement has been inaugurated 
in Philadelphia, Detroit, and Providence. Ohio and Kansas 
have organized state councils. 

Such unification of all local and state organizations will at 
once illustrate on a small scale what on a large scale the Na- 
tional Council is expected to accomplish for the welfare of hu- 
manity. But it is to be distinctly understood that under the 
constitution of the National Council only national societies of 
women are eligible to membership therein. 

A form of constitution for local and state councils, and other 
hints and helps for organizing, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind., Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Woman’s National Council. 

Editors, writers, and speakers are all earnestly requested to 
further with their respective facilities the plans herein stated. 
But we here address ourselves especially to the leaders among 
women, urging upon their prayerful thought the possibilities of 
blessing bound up in the organized womanhood of our country ; 
a country which surpasses all others in its bewildering danger 
and ineffable hope. 

Women have never yet united in large numbers save for good 
purposes ; it is safe to predict that they never will. Their iso- 
lation one from another is in the interest of brute force; their 
combination means the dominance of peace and spiritual power, 
the purification, protection, and coronation of the home ; and 
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home is the shrine for whose sacred sake all that is good and 
true on earth_exists. Happy are we who live to see the day 
when the women of our native land are clasping hands with a 
purpose so high and in a unity so holy, which may God bless. 
Frances E. WiLuarb, Evanston, IIL, 

President of the Woman’s National Council. 
Susan B. Antuony, Rochester, N. Y., 

Vice-President at Large. 

M. Louise Tuomas, 680 Lexington Ave., New York City, 


Treasurer. 
Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass., 


Recording Secretary. 


May Wricutr SewaLL, 343 N. Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis Ind., 


Corresponding Secretary. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THE Voice FRoM THE Cross. A Series of Sermons on our Lord’s Passion 
by eminent living Preachers of Germany, including Rev. Drs. Ahlfeld, 
Baur, Bayer, Couard, Faber, Frommel, Gerok, Hihnelt, Hansen, Kogel, 
Luthardt, Miihe, Mullensiefen, Nebe, Quandt, Schrader, Schroter, 
Sticker, and Teichmiiller, with Biographical Sketches. Edited and 
translated by Witu1am Macintosh, M. A., F. S. S., Mitglied des deut- 
schen evangelischen Schulvereins ; author of “Through Doubt’s Dark 
Vale,” etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1888. 12mo. Pp. 265. 


This volume is a significant sign of the times in the world of religious 
thought. It is a collection of searching, thoroughly evangelical sermons 
from highly trained men in eminent positions in Germany, which is yet too 
commonly supposed to be almost exclusively under the sway of merely 
rationalistic theology. These discourses from Berlin and Leipzig are not 
surpassed in scholarly orthodoxy by any that are heard in authoritative 
places in Edinburgh, or London, or Boston, or New York. The book is 
one of the many proofs of the decline of rationalism and the growth of an 
aggressive evangelical spirit in the pulpits of a nation whose universities 
are the foremost in the world. 

To test the volume at a strategic point, we place on record here an ex- 
tract from a discourse by Professor Luthardt, of Leipzig, which shows how 
far sound German theology is from supporting the hypothesis of probation 
after death, or the incaleulably dangerous doctrine that it may sometimes 
be safe for a man to die in his sins. 


When our life is at an end the sum will be added up. Life is like a great 
reckoning. We add figure to figure, plus and minus; at last the final calcula- 
tion is made. It is the judgment of the individual. It is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after this the judgment. 

In whatever way we may die, it is certain that death places us in the immediate 
presence of God. This life is full of disappointments and self-delusions. Our 
feelings have disappointed and deceived us, throwing a veil over the pictures of 
the world, so that it is only with difficulty that we recognize ourselves and the 
truth of things. At death the veil is torn in pieces and we are placed in the presence 
of pure truth where there are neither delustons nor deceptions. Then the product of 
life will be drawn up, clear and distinct, as a sum in the arithmetic of life. This 
will be our judgment after death. (Page 231.) 


In another volume, Professor Luthardt, in yet more emphatic language, 
has taught the severe Biblical truth, to which sufficient prominence is not 
given now in many pulpits, that decisive probation is limited to this life. 


We may deeeive men, we may delude ourselves ; but in God’s presence every 
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deception vanishes, and all self-delusion ceases. . . . Who will be able to bear the 
presence of God, the presence of inflexible truth ? Only they who have here be- 
come the friends of God. For the great distinction will be between those who 
have been his friends and those who have lived without Him. But this is decided 
in this life. ‘‘ It is appointed unto all men once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment.” (Heb. ix. 27.) That is to say, the decision takes place in this life. We 
are not to comfort ourselves with the hope of being able to retrieve there what 
we have neglected here. The very purpose for which this life in the flesh is be- 
stowed upon us is that our lot may be therein decided. The design of the mani- 
fold trials and duties of this life is, that through them and in them we may seek 
and find God. Though the moral consciousness of a man may seem to have been 
ever so slightly developed, though the life of an individual may have been passed 
in ever so dream-like a manner, — there is still that in the depths of every man’s 
heart which is decisive. It is the fact, whether God has or has not been the por- 
tion of his soul, which will determine his eternal lot; for he who has not found 
communion with God here will not attain it there. (Luthardt, Professor of 
Theology, Leipsie University, Apologetic Lectures on the Saving Truths of 
Christianity, Edinburgh edition, p. 300.) 


CoLLteGe StupENTS AT NorTHFIELD ; or, A College of Colleges, No. 2. 
Containing addresses by Mr. D. L. Moody ; the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, 
M. D., F. R. G. 8S. ; the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. ; the Rev. John 
A. Broadus, D. D., LL. D. ; Bishop Hendrix ; Mr. Henry Clay Trumbull ; 
Prof. W. B. Harper, and others. Edited by T. J. SHanxs. New York 
and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell. 1889. 12mo. Pp. 296. 


This volume, with its predecessor entitled “A College of Colleges,” 
should be in the working library of every university undergraduate. 
Among the various beneficent works into which Providence has led Mr. 
Moody through the gateway of his flaming religious faith, none are more 
remarkable in plan or execution, or apparently destined to greater useful- 
ness, than the colleges at Northfield and the summer conventions of students 
held there for Biblical study. We noticed a year ago the volume recording 
the results of the students’ convention of 1887, and we now. gladly publish 
an outline of the results of the assembly of 1888. 


During the spring of 1888, Mr. Moody, for the third time, sent an invitation to 
the members of the College Young Men’s Christian Associations throughout the 
United States and British provinces to come together, at his home in Northfield, 
Massachusetts, for Bible study, and for conference about Christian work. They 
responded heartily. The gathering was held in the first part of July in the build- 
ings of the Northfield Seminary. Mr. Moody not only opened these buildings for 
the use of the students, but also gave his time, energy, and minute supervision to 
make the conference successful. 

About four hundred students were present from over ninety colleges. Every 
leading college in the United States and Canada was represented. As was ex- 
pected, the colleges in the East sent the largest delegations. Yale led with nearly 
forty men. Oberlin, over five hundred miles distant, sent over twenty; and 
Cornell, Princeton, and Amherst were represented by delegations fully as large. 
The South and Canada were more widely represented than ever; but the Western 
delegations were no larger than those of last year. 
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The most notable feature in the attendance this year was the strong delegation 
from the European universities. ‘There were twelve representative men from the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Utrecht. The American 
students gave them a most hearty welcome. Their manly bearing, their thorough 
consecration, and the great emphasis which they laid upon living the life— upon 
carrying religion out into all the little and great duties and relations of life — 
made a lasting impression upon all who came in contact with them. They also 
gave many suggestive hints about holiday mission work among all classes of 
society. They in their turn received benefit from the conference; for they went 
home to their universities firmly convinced of the need of a stronger and more 
practical organization for religious work in their individual colleges, and per- 
suaded also of the great benefit to be derived from intercollegiate codperation in 
religious work. Besides the students, there were present many pastors, profes- 
sors, prominent Association workers, and leading philanthropists. 

The corps of speakers was representative and able. Mr. Moody presided at the 
leading meetings, which were held at ten A. M. and eight Pp. M. He was at his 
best. His sermons on the Holy Spirit, the Atonement, Daniel, Qualifications for 
the Christian Worker ; his short talks on methods of Bible study and of Christian 
work ; his question-box, packed with sound spiritual advice ; — all these were a 
source of constant inspiration. The Oriental sidelights of Henry Clay Trumbull, 
and his thrilling testimony and appeal on personal work, will never be forgotten. 
Dr. John A. Broadus gave five of his famous expository sermons. Not only did 
they make a deep impression because of their subject-matter, but they also con- 
vinced the young men present of the tremendous power of expository preaching. 
Bishop Hendrix, among other addresses, had one of peculiar power and appropri- 
ateness on laymen as factors in religious work. Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
deeply impressed the college men with his profound thought and eloquent lan- 
guage. Professor W. R. Harper, of Yale, although present but one day, suc- 
ceeded in making such an impression upon the students with his address on the 
inductive system of Bible study — accompanied with an illustrative analysis of 
the Book of Amos — that the method will be introduced by a majority of them 
in their colleges. The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor exerted a deep spiritual influence 
on the entire conference. His command of the Scriptures, his unwavering faith 
in them, and his remarkable trust in God combined to make him a man of uncom- 
mon power. 

An hour was spent each morning in discussing the best Association methods. 
These conferences were conducted by college secretaries C. K. Ober and J. R. 
Mott. They were rreatly assisted by the general secretary of the International 
Committee, Mr. Richard C. Morse, state secretaries Hall of New York, Gordon 
of Connecticut, Humphrey of Indiana, S. M. Sayford, the college evangelist, 
James McConaughy, general secretary of the New York City Association, and 
other noted Association men. 

Every day at sunset a missionary meeting was held ‘‘ on the little hill just back 
of Mr. Moody’s house.’’ These meetings were conducted by student volunteers. 

The delegation meetings were among the most helpful features of the encamp- 
ment. They were held each day, and usually after all the other exercises. Each 
delegation had one of these daily meetings; or where the delegation was too 
small, a number of colleges combined to hold one. They met in some private 
room or tent, or under some tree. In these meetings the men discussed and 
prayed for the work of their home colleges. The influence of these little gather- 
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ings cannot be overestimated. They bound the delegates of each group together, 
and sent them back to their colleges a unit in spirit and in determination to stand 
together in carrying forward the religious work during the year. Already the 
influence of these meetings can be traced in the different Associations. 

This year for the first time the entire afternoon was given up to athletic sports. 
Baseball, cricket, football, tennis, swimming, rowing, tramping — in fact, all the 
principal forms of outdoor recreation, were heartily carried on. Several after- 
noons were devoted to contests between the different colleges. The athletic 
department was under the direction of Stagg of Yale, Cowan of Princeton, and 
Torrey of Harvard. 

Among the many immediate beneficial effects of the conference this year only 
a few can be noted : — 

1. Every delegate received a decided spiritual quickening, which manifested it- 
self in the home churches and wherever the delegates spent their summer, and is 
already being felt in their colleges. 

2. The continued emphasis laid upon the importance of the Word of God in 
college sent a majority of the delegates back to their colleges resolved that there 
shall be far more Bible study in them than in the past. 

3. The need of a perfect organization was realized by scores of the Associations 
represented. The reports of the different Associations showed that those which 
are most thoroughly organized have done the most effective work. 

4, The key-note of the conference this year was individual work. All the 
meetings converged on this one point. As a consequence, every delegate solemnly 
pledged himself in secret to do far more for the Master in his future hand-to-hand 
contact with men. 

5. The conference impressed all, as never before, with the breadth and won- 
derful possibilities of the College Young Men’s Christian Association movement, 
having for its object the salvation of all the young men of the world. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, OF THE UNITED STATES AND WorLD’s WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNron. Annual Report, October, 1888. By Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, National and International Superintendent. 


One of Mrs. Hunt’s suggestive sayings is: “The star of hope for the 
Temperance Reform hangs over the school-house.” Her success in persuad- 
ing twenty-five state legislatures and the National Congress to pass laws 
making scientific temperance instruction compulsory is one of the most re- 
markable and encouraging events in current American history. We very 
gladly make a portion of her last report a part of our Record of Reform. 


Twenty-five state legislatures, besides the national government, have 
made Scientific Temperance a compulsory school study in their respective 
States and Territories, covering more than two thirds of the whole popula- 
tion of the United States. 

The following classification of the States, with the aid of the symbols, 
shows the existing situation of this legislation in the entire country. 

N. B. — ExpLanation or Marks.— (*) The star signifies a penalty 
attached to the enforcing clause of this statute in the State or Territory to 
which it is affixed. 
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(t) The dagger signifies that the study is required of all pupils in all 


schools. 


(t{) The double dagger signifies that the study is required of all pupils in 
all schools, and is to be pursued with text-books in the hands of the pupils. 

(||) The parallel indicates that this study is to be taught in the same man- 
ner and as thoroughly as other required branches. 

(§) The section mark indicates that text-books on this topic used in pri- 
mary and intermediate schools must give one fourth of their space to tem- 
perance matters, and those used in high schools not less than twenty pages. 

(§|) The paragraph indicates that no teacher who has not passed a satis- 
factory examination in this subject is granted a certificate or authorized to 


teach. 


States having Scientific Temperance Education Laws. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Enacted 1882, Vermont; amended 


“ 
“ 
ii 
“ 


“ 


Enacted 


“ 


“ 


Enacted 


Michigan ; 


Enacted 1883, *t1§ 
Amended 1886, 


1886, adding * t{ || § 
1883, New Hampshire §[ 
1884, Rhode Island + 
1885, Maine + §j 

1885, Massachusetts + || J 
1886, Connecticut J 


MIDDLE STATES. 
1884, New York ¢ J 
1885, Pennsylvania * + || J 
1887, Delaware + {J 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

1885, Alabama + J 

1886, Maryland ¢ || 

1887, West Virginia * + || J 
1888, Louisiana * ¢ || § 7 


WESTERN STATES. 


Penalty indefi- 
nite. 


Enacted 1887, ( Pp a tT , 
Minnesota, Q — 
sive. 
Enacted 1885, Wisconsin ¢ J 
1885, Kansas + {J 
1885, Missouri 
1885, Nevada. 
1885, Nebraska t¢ { 
1885, Oregon t¢ 
1886, Iowa * ¢ || J 
1887, Colorado * || f 
1887, California * t 
1888, Ohio * J 


TERRITORIES. 


All brought under the Law by Act 
of Congress of 1886. 

Idaho * ¢ || J 

Montana * ¢ || J 

Arizona * ¢ || J 

Washington * t |] J 

Dakota * t || J 

New Mexico * t || J 

Dist. of Columbia * { || J 

Wyoming * t || J 

Utah * t | 7 

Alaska * t || J 


Accepting the admitted estimate that the entire present school population 
of this country is 18,000,000, two thirds would be 12,000,000 children, for 
whom law has provided the education in favor of total abstinence that 
results from learning the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other 
narcotics. 
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As in many localities these laws are being well enforced, we may safely 
say, millions of children are now being thus trained to intelligent sobriety. 
One of the greatest obstacles to an honest enforcement is happily being re- 
moved. The badly-graded and otherwise imperfect text-books are being 
revised to contain the full truth against alcohol ard other narcotics, and 
graded to the capacities of all pupils in all schools. 

The action of Vermont in 1882 in passing the first Temperance Educa- 
tion Law, soon followed by New York, the Empire, and Pennsylvania, the 
Keystone States, and by the National Congress in 1886, has proved to be 
the adhesive power of a mighty example, drawing the whole country to- 
gether under the banner of compulsory Scientific Temperance Instruction 
in public schools. 

These four combined victories settled affirmatively the answer to the 
question, May we teach this study? But they by no means settled the 
second and more important inquiry, What shall be taught the children of 
this country as Scientific Temperance ? 

While there existed books which treated of alcohol only, this subject, 
when our first laws were enacted, was an unwritten science in the form spe- 
cified by the legislation, viz. : as “ The nature and effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics in connection with the several divisions of relative phys- 
iology and hygiene.” 

The first step towards the right answer to the question, “ What shall we 
teach ? ” was the publication in 1884 and 1885, by one of the great school- 
book publishing syndicate houses, A. S. Barnes & Co., of the well-graded 
series of books called the Pathfinders. These books contain the full revela- 
tions of modern science against alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, in con- 
nection with relative physiology and hygiene, and were indorsed by this 
Department. They went immediately into many schools. Every attempt 
to prove false their statements concerning alcoholic drinks and other nar- 
cotics has been a failure. 

Other publishing houses and authors, not apprehending the object of the 
movement, about the same time issued badly-graded text-books with an ex- 
cess of technical physiology, and evasive and deficient temperance matter. 
These, to our great distress, were pushed with unusual vigor into the schools 
under our new laws. Active opposition on our part to these books, and per- 
sistent refusal to indorse any that fell below the standard of the whole truth 
against alcohol, graded to the capacities of all pupils, cost us the book-war, 
but was essential to our getting something better. ‘‘To have faltered” 
would have been more than “sin.’’? It was a battle for the truth against a 
great evil, and for the childhood of a nation. 

The next great advance was the adoption, in 1886, of these same indorsed 
Pathfinder books by the national government for the schools under its con- 
trol, and by the District of Columbia for all its schools, including the na- 

tional capital, for it showed publishers of weaker books that there was an 
influential market for better ones. 
The passage of the amendment of the Vermont S. T. I. law, in the autumn 
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of the same year (1886), requiring “one fourth the space of primary and 
intermediate books of this kind to be given to the nature and effects of al- 
coholic drinks and other narcotics,’ was the next advance. Michigan, in an 
amendment of her S. T. I. law a few months later, followed Vermont’s ex- 
ample in this respect, and Louisiana added the same feature to her new law 
enacted in 1888. The imperfect books being thus outlawed in these States 
proved a new incentive to their publishers to revise them. 

Last autumn the National Superintendent of this Department, and her 
Advisory Board, formulated, in the form of a petition to publishers, a sylla- 
bus of what the various grades of text-books on Scientific Temperance 
should teach. This was signed by over two hundred eminent American cit- 
izens, and forwarded to all publishers, promising “public and authorized 
indorsement ’’ if they would revise their books to conform to these stand- 
ards. 

This petition, thus signed, was the noblest concensus of opinion our coun- 
try can produce, sustaining the petition we had taken in demanding total 
abstinence teaching, adapted to grade, for all pupils in all schools of this 
land. The following persons were chosen as a committee to conduct the 
correspondence of these petitioners with the publishers : Albert H. Plumb, 
D. D., Daniel Dorchester, D. D., William E. Sheldon, Joseph Cook, and 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Chairman. 

In response to this, during the past year nearly all the publishers have 
expressed the desire to have their books revised on condition that the Na- 
tional Superintendent of the Scientific Department of the W. C. T. U. 
would revise them, or supervise their proposed revision. There were from 
twenty-six to thirty books to be thus remodeled — a gigantic task. Grati- 
tude over the prospect that thus the full truth against alcoholic drinks and 
kindred narcotics was not only to be popularized, but was to go to the chil- 
dren, was only shaded by a glimpse of the enormous burden of gratuitous 
work and responsibility it involved. 

The codperation of the highest chemical and medical authorities on these 
special topics was secured, by exhaustive examinations of their printed 
works and more personal aid. In these investigations prolonged access 
was had to the largest medical library in the world, situated in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

There is now every prospect that one year hence the desired revision of all 
these books will be nearly, if not quite, complete. 

The publishers better understanding the movement are codperating with 
us in securing a worthy temperance text-book literature. 

For the benefit of the thirteen States that are yet to secure this legis- 
lation, we add here the often-repeated advice: Do not take a weak and 
casily-evaded law ; better table such and try again. A law that cannot be 
enforced is worse than uo law. 

The following specificatious should not only be clearly stated, but be 
emphatically mandatory in a statute of this kind. 

First. The branch should be described as ‘‘The study of the nature of 
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alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, and special instruction as to their effects 
upon the human system, in connection with the several divisions of the sub- 
ject of relative physiology and hygiene.” 

Second. That the study shall be pursued with text-books in the hands of 
all pupils old enough to read, and taught orally from text-books in the hands 
of teachers to all who cannot read. 

Third. That this branch shall be studied as thoroughly as geography and 
arithmetic. 

Fourth. The law should specify that this study shall be pursued by all 
pupils in all schools under state control. 

Fifth. That the text-books used for imparting the specified instruction 
shall give not less than one fourth their space to the consideration of the 
nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and the books used in 
the higher grades shall contain at least twenty pages of matter relating to 
the same subject. 

Sixth. The examination of teachers in this branch should also be specifi- 
eally required. 

Seventh. A definite and specific penalty for non-enforcement that can be 
easily applied should be a feature of every Scientific Temperance law ; other- 


wise it is mere advice, and its enforcement subject to the will of local school 
boards. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY THE REV. DR. J. W. CLOKEY, D. D. 


55. What is the severe truth as to the actual condition of morals among our 
young men, taken as a mass, East and West, North and South, in the United 
States ? 


The remarkable pamphlet published after years of study by the Rev. Dr. 
Clokey, of New Albany, Indiana, entitled “ Dying at the Top,’’ has been 
sent to us by its author in reply to our inquiries as to the actual morals of 
our young men. Asa record of expert opinion, we publish here the follow- 
ing highly significant testimony of this specialist. 


Our country seems to be a hive of young men. The census of 1880 re- 
ports for our whole land a male population of twenty-five and a half mil- 
lions, and the one fourth of that number are young men from 18 to 30 years 
of age. Young men between these ages form one sixth of the entire popu- 
lation of our thriving cities, and those from 21 to 31 almost half of our vot- 
ing population. 

It has been estimated that there are 1,500,000 men employed in the rail- 
road business of the United States, a very large majority of whom are 
young men. 

There are 250,000 commercial travelers making their tours over the land, 
60 per cent. of whom are young men. A recent memorial to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, from members of the amusement associations, states 
that there are five hundred organizations of circuses, theatrical and minstrel 
troupes and the like, in our country, and that, in one form or another, 
75,000 persons are in their employ. And who that is acquainted with these 
combinations does not know that young men make up their rank and file. 

Thousands of our young men are doing splendid service for Christ and 
humanity in the ministry, in the Sabbath-schools of the churches, and in the 
Y.M.C.A. In the latter association alone there is a membership of nearly 
130,000, most of whom are young men. The outlook in our collegiate insti- 
tutions is exceedingly encouraging, so that, outside of home, there is no safer 
place for a young man than in an American college. In Park College, Mis- 
souri, almost every student is a professing Christian. Of the 574 students 
in the Academic Department of Yale University in 1886-87, 247 were 
members of evangelical churches. The March number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the University of Michigan, states that of the 1,563 pupils in all 
departments in that University, 805 are professing Christians. Of the 
2,131 students in Presbyterian Colleges in the United States, 1,415 are 
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church-members. Six hundred of the 1,200 young men in the nine colleges 
of Virginia are members of the Y. M.C. A. The interest among the stu- 
dents of the country in Foreign Mission work is truly wonderful, and omens 
well for the future. Two of Princeton’s young men have been making a 
canvass of our colleges and seminaries for the names of pupils willing to 
become foreign missionaries. They have heard from 92 institutions, and in 
these are 1,525 persons who are willing to go to a foreign field, all but 300 
of whom are young men. 

Still, the fact remains, and it is an appalling one, that, if the Christian 
life is taken as the standard of judgment, our young men as a class are in 
an alarming condition. The national committee of the Y. M. C. A. has sent 
out a printed statement, in which I find that but five per cent. of the young 
men throughout the land are members of churches ; that only fifteen out of 
every one hundred attend religious services with any regularity, and that 
seventy-five ont of one hundred never attend church at all. That is, put- 
ting the number of young men at about one eighth of the population, of the 
7,000,000 in the United States, over 5,000,000 of them are never, or practi- 
cally never, inside a Christian church. 

Dr. Strong also quotes Dr. Dorchester as saying, that though the evan- 
gelical church-membership in the country at large numbered in 1880 one in 
every five of the population of the United States, yet in Colorado it num- 
bered but one in twenty ; in Montana, one in thirty-six ; in Nevada, one in 
forty-six ; in Wyoming, one in eighty-one ; in Utah, one in 224; in New 
Mexico, one in 657, and in Arizona, one in 685. 

From such statistics as the above, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
it is plain that the estimate, which allows five young men out of every hun- 
dred for membership in the church is not too low. 

To the above discouraging statements must be added this other, that, of 
the young men who are in the communion of the church, not more than one 
half of them can be relied on for anything like active service in evangelical 
work. The churches over the country that have their young men neither in 
the prayer-meeting nor Sabbath-school are legion. 

Here, then, we have 75 out of every hundred young men in this country 
who do not attend church ; 95 out of every hundred do not belong to chureh, 
and at least 97 out of every hundred who are carrying no cross and bearing 
no burden for the redeeming of the world to Christ and his church. 

In short, the young man of our day is substantially figured out as a factor 
in Christian evangelization, and were the whole population to come to his 
standard, the church would almost be figured out as a factor in the mould- 
ing influences of this great land. From the Christian standpoint, this state 
of things is simply astounding, and will stagger the most hopeful for a 
speedy evangelization of our country. 

It may be remarked that in most of the above estimates the Catholic 
Church has not been mentioned, and the question be asked, Do you intend 
to exclude her young men from the ranks of the Christian army ? By no 
means. When a young man is found consecrated to his Catholie worship, 
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he is counted among Christians just as are those who are consecrated to 
Protestant service. Indeed, so far as attendance on church services is con- 
cerned, Catholic young men average better than Protestants. The priests 
can command observance often where Protestant pastors cannot secure it by 
persuasion. 

In the matter of statistics, estimates cannot be made among Catholics as 
among Protestants. The boys are all confirmed at an early age and are re- 
garded as church-members all through life, no matter what may be their 
characters, and the Catholic priests are reticent on the subject, so that noth- 
ing can be determined through them. But the same agencies that are at 
work to estrange Protestant young men from their church, are at work 
among those of Catholic homes. Owing to the fact that the adherents of 
Catholicism are largely foreigners, the tone of spirituality among its young 
men is lower than with the Protestants ; hence the fact of such a large 
percentage of the convicts in our jails and penitentiaries being of Catholic 
persuasion. To an observer it is plain that the Catholic Church has lost 
tens of thousands of her youth from her communion. Lapsed Catholics 
are found everywhere, especially among the men. They do not go over to 
Protestantism, but land in the world, where they retain the bias of their 
early education without its devoutness. It is no uncommon thing to meet 
young men of Catholic families who never attend any church, who utter no 
prayer and have never read the Scriptures. It is because Rome feels this 
hegira from her communion through the liberalizing influences of our 
country that the present system of separate Catholic schools is so rigidly 
enforced. It was an alarm measure growing out of the conviction that the 
whole fabric was in peril. What is true of the young men of Protestant 
and Catholic homes is even more true among the Hebrews. Time-honored 
Judaism is fast losing its hold on young men, and they are going almost en 
masse into infidelity. 

No one who has not given attention to it, dreams of the prominence of 
the young man in the criminalities and corruptions of the day. It has been 
estimated that there are 100,000 tramps and vagrants in the United States 
who sustain themselves by begging from door to door. The vast majority 
of these are young men. Said a sheriff, when asked what proportion of the 
tramps he fed during the winter months are young men, replied, “ All of 
them.’”’ A conductor spoke of the bands of vagrants he would often see 
from his train as he would be passing from city to city, as “camps of young 
men.” After the murder of Jennie Bowman in Louisville, the first arrests 
were of tramps. Six were taken up at one time, the oldest of whom was 
twenty-seven, and the youngest nineteen. Our dead-beats, and swindlers, 
and shovers of counterfeit money ; our gamblers, and rapists, and burglars, 
are mostly young men. 

This condition of things grows more dark and foreboding when we learn 
that crime in our country is increasing with greater rapidity than the popu- 
lation, and that it is having its largest increase from the youth of American 
homes. In the reformatories of the United States there are 10,000 boys, 
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ranging from seven to seventeen years of age, most of whom have been 
committed for the same crimes that are sending adults to the penitentiaries. 
Pennsylvania, for the year ending September 30, 1886, had more children 
in its House of Refuge and Reform School than it had convicts in both of 
its penitentiaries. 

Without considering the saloon in connection with American politics, its 
social influence is enough to condemn it forever. As a class, saloon-keepers 
in our country are of the lowest characters. They are impure, profane, 
irreligious, vulgar, and often criminal ; and their saloons are like them- 
selves. In no place, as here — outside of the bagnio— is the atmosphere 
so saturated with all that is vicious and corrupting. Here one meets with 
the world’s filthiest characters, filthiest pictures, and filthiest conversation, 
because here congregate society’s filthiest souls. The American saloon is 
the rendezvous of thieves, and cut-throats, and gamblers. Bummers, 
tramps, dead-beats throng round them as flies around the paper prepared 
for their destruction. Here it is are planned our prize-fights. Here come 
the distributers of obscene literature to ply their wretched traffic ; here 
come the ‘‘ boodlers”’ to arrange for the corruption of our elections — here, 
in these “ Pest Holes” of Infamy. Yet it is a lamentable fact that the 
principal patrons of the saloon are young men. Into a single saloon in Cin- 
cinnati, passed 252 men within an hour — 236 of whom were young men. 
In New Albany, Indiana, in one hour and a half, on a certain evening, 1,109 
persons entered nineteen of seventy-six saloons, 983 of whom were young 
men and boys. C. H. Yatman stood on the streets of Newark, N. J., one 
day, and in five minutes counted sixty-two young men going into one saloon. 
He passed his watch to a friend, and asked him to stand and count for 
thirty minutes. In that time 592 entered the saloon, most of them being 
young men. Yet this was only one of hundreds of saloons in that city. 
The two following are from Richard Morse’s ‘‘ Young Men of our Cities.” 
“A city of 17,000 population, 3,000 young men ; 1,021, over one fourth, 
entered 49 saloons in one hour one Saturday night.” “A city of 38,000 
population, 6,000 young men ; on a certain Saturday evening 10 per cent. 
of them visited seven of the 128 saloons.” 

In Milwaukee, on a certain evening, 468 persons entered a single saloon, 
nearly all of whom were young men and boys. 

The extent to which the external form of licentiousness, known as the 
social evil, has become prevalent is awakening serious apprehensions for the 
future of American society. If prostitution undermined and ruined Greece, 
and Egypt, and Rome, and Venice ; if, in a spiritual sense it has enervated 
the Latin races of the Continent, our modern enterprise and our multitudes 
of churches will not save us, if this same vice is allowed to capture our 
youth. 

Slavery, while it existed, degraded the negro women. Their degradation 
threw off the white men the restraint that social equality begets in the 
presence of white women ; and negresses, in the South, took the place of 
the houses of prostitution in the North. Thus it happens, that while the 
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white men of the South degraded the negro women, they, now in their turn, 
are degrading the whites through their young men and boys. A clergy- 
man, who was born in the South and knows its people well, said that twenty 
out of every hundred mulatto women are mistresses of white men and boys, 
and “society does not seem to care much for it.” 

The agencies at hand for saving the boys, and reclaiming young men, 
so far as they will allow themselves to be reclaimed, are abundant, if they 
are only pushed. ‘The air is full of reform. Movements to redeem are 
legion. Soul-saving tracts and periodicals fly like snowflakes through the 
air. Sabbath-schools, temperance organizations, W. C. T. U. and Y. M. C. 
Associations throng round us on every side. All they need to turn this 
country over to Christ in another half century, is for our Christian people, 
and our sober, earnest business men, to hold up their hands and assist them 
in their work. They are bound to conquer if those who hold the munitions 
of war will only promptly and generously supply them. Men of wealth 
never had such opportunities for “laying up treasures in heaven” as they 
have to-day ; and with the increased opportunities come increased responsi- 
bilities. In such a crisis as we are now in, to withhold from any movement 
that aims at making the world better, our personal influence, and our 
wealth, is criminal in the extreme. 
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Detput is for sale. The Greek Government offers to Amer- 
icans for $80,000 the right of making excavations on the site of 
the Temple of Apollo, which for a thousand years was the seat 
of the most famous oracle of the classical ages. The oppor- 
tunity is an inspiring one. Professor Schleimann’s excavations 
on the site of Troy and elsewhere, the German excavations at 
Olympia, and the Greek at Athens have opened a new era in the 
study of buried antiquity. France, Germany, and England have 
each had schools of explorers in Greece for some years. For 
the last six years the United States have been represented by a 
school founded at Athens by contributions from American col- 
leges, which send in succession an annual director to oversee a 
small corps of explorers. An endowment of $100,000 is needed 
to secure good quarters for the school, pay the salary of a perma- 
nent director, and equip his assistants. A quarter of this sum 
has already been subscribed in Boston. New York and other 
cities ought surely to make up the remainder with proud alac- 
rity. Incase the offer of the Greek government is accepted, 
one of the chief tasks of the American School at Athens would 
be to make excavations at Delphi. Besides the Temple of 
Apollo, there stood here the hall in which the Amphictyonie 
Council met, one of the earliest bonds of Greek confederation. 

The modern village of Castri contains only about six hundred 
inhabitants. Much of it would need to be removed in the pro- 
gress of adequate excavations. The railway from Athens now 
runs toa point near Castri. It is hoped that within a year 
Athens will be in railway communication with the cities of Eu- 
rope. The Castalian spring bursts out from the foot of stu- 
pendous precipices at the southern base of Mount Parnassus. 
It supplied holy water for the Temple of Apollo. The vicinity 
of this spring is known io have been covered with temples, 
shrines, and statues. An olive orchard surrounding a Greek 
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monastery — in which the present writer once spent two or three 
days very memorable to himself — now skirts the Castalian 
edge of the mountain. A Persian host was once repelled from 
Delphi by rocks supposed to have been thrown down upon them 
from the precipices above the Castalian spring by Apollo. 
Earthquakes have shaken from the giant heights so many loose 
fragments of rock that the ancient ruins are buried deeply, and 
the village of Castri itself has often been near destruction. It 
seems certain that excavations at this renowned spot will be 
greatly remunerative to classical learning. If Americans do not 
grasp quickly the honor of conducting this work, it is likely to 
fall into the hands of the French, the Germans, or the English. 
If young men are to be taught in our colleges to value properly 
Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and Socrates, it is incaleulably 
important that our university museums should be enriched by 
memorials of the illustrious ages of Greece. 


On Wednesday, January 14, the great Sunday Rest Peti- 
tion was presented in the Senate. It had been pasted by 
States, on streamers of red cloth, as flags of warning. Except 
when a State had only a very few petitions, they were divided 
between its two Senators. Their secretaries brought them from 
the Senate post-office to their desks in advance of the opening 
of the Senate, and almost every desk was decorated with one of 
the rolled-up red flags, not-of anarchy but of its antidote. The 
Senators eyed these bundles curiously, but seldom with levity. 
Those consigned to the Senators from the banner States, Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, and Michigan, were formid- 
able loads for the pages. This is not the end but only the be- 
ginning of petitioning. Probably not one half the friends of 
Sunday rest have yet sent in their names. The Seventh-day 
Adventists, whose chief aim in life seems to be to break down 
the American Sabbath, are circulating a misleading counter-pe- 
tition, which gives the impression that it is the religious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath which the great petition asks Congress to 
promote, whereas nothing is asked beyond such protection of 
Sunday rest and public worship in the domain of the national 
government as has been afforded in nearly all the States from 
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the beginning to citizens in the domain of state governments. 
The success of the Sunday Rest Movement is further indicated 
by the increasing misrepresentations and attacks of the strange 
allies of the Saturdarians, the saloonists, and Sunday papers. 
The Field Secretary of the American Sabbath Union, the Ed- 
itor of our Department of Church Work, has opened headquar- 
ters at 320, E. Capitol St., Washington, D. C.,where he is ready 
to receive and supply petitions. 


BALLOT-REFORM is now under discussion in the legislatures of 
nearly all the Northern States. Massachusetts has adopted the 
Australian system of secret voting. This plan has long been in 
successful operation in Canada. It is effective in preventing 
bribery, because managers of elections will usually not pay for 
votes unless they can themselves oversee and make sure of the 
delivery of their purchase according to contract. Bills embra- 
cing the substance of the Australian system are now in various 
stages of progress in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Indiana, Missouri, Maine, Michigan, 
Illinois, South Carolina, and Alabama. The Australian system 
of balloting is often considered complicated, but the following 
account given in a letter to the New York “ Nation” of January 
10 of the operations of that system in Halifax, Nova Scotia, will 
show that it is both simple and efficient in its working details. 


In Canada the Australian ballot system has been in force for the past 
fourteen years. We have grown familiar with it, and what astonishes me 
most is how any one can call it complex, or having once seen it, could possi- 
bly endure to work with any other. It was adopted in the Dominion, in 
1874, and for the provincial elections of this province a couple of years later. 
The first election held under it in this city was in January, 1877. I was one 
of the presiding officers there. Since that time we have had fully a dozen 
elections, provincial and federal, and at every one of them I have spent the 
day in some capacity, either as presiding officer or candidate’s agent, inside 
a polling-booth, generally in a city district, but sometimes in a rural one. 
Possibly a description of the practical working of the act may be interesting 
to readers in the United States. 

Our nominations are now in the simplest form. Twenty-five electors can 
nominate a candidate by nomination in writing, provided a deposit of $200 
accompanies it. This sum is forfeited in case the candidate fails to poll half 
the vote of the successful candidate. If only as many nominations are made 
as there are seats to be filled, the returning officer returns them as elected 
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by acclamation. If more, he issues a proclamation that a poll will be held, 
and containing the names of the candidates in alphabetical order, with their 
occupations and residence. The day of polling is fixed by the act for the 
seventh day from nominations. Then the returning officer proceeds to 
make his preparations for a poll. Of course he has known long beforehand 
whether or not the regular parties intend making nominations, and has made 
his preparations accordingly. The district has already been divided off into 
polling-sections by the revising barrister who makes up the electoral lists. 
‘These polling-sections must not contain more than 300 electors, and in prac- 
tice (here at least) it has been found most convenient to keep them smaller 
than 200. These small polling-sections are the most effectual safeguard 
against disturbance and disorder yet discovered. 

In each of these sections the returning officer hunts up a conveniently sit- 
uated house or shop to serve as a polling-booth, and arranges the space in- 
side so that one portion is completely guarded from observation, both from 
inside and outside. Then he appoints a presiding officer and a clerk for 
each district. He swears in the presiding officers and furnishes each with 
his ballot-box, a certified list of the electors in his district, a poll-book, a 
supply of ballot-paper and lead pencils, and a number of printed directions 
(given in a schedule to the act), directing voters how to mark their papers, 
which the presiding officer sticks up about the booth. A constable is ap- 
pointed foreach booth. The booths open at nine and close at five. A little 
before the time of opening the presiding officer and his clerk arrive. The 
former swears in the latter. The agents, if they are wise, will also take 
care to be on hand sharp on time. Each candidate appoints two agents in 
writing. In practice the appointment is left with the committee of the dis- 
trict : the candidates sign a number of blanks, the committee arrange who 
are to be agents, and fill in their names. Of these two agents one requires 
to be sworn not to reveal the names of the candidates for whom any of the 
electors may mark their ballot-papers in his presence. This is for the pro- 
tection of the illiterates and other incapables. The sworn agent is obliged 
to remain in the booth till it closes. The unsworn one can go in and out, 
and practically serves as the medium of communication between the sworn 
man and his party outside. Each agent of course has been “ posted ”’ by 
his district committee, and furnished with a list of electors marked with 
hieroglyphies to designate “for,” “ against,” “doubtful,” “dead,” ete., ete. 
The presiding officer, poll-clerk, constable, and agents are the only persons 
allowed within the booth. ‘There are no provisions preventing persons con- 
gregating about the polling-booths —a matter which I see most of your 
correspondents attach great importance to. There are one or two provisions 
for the suppression of disorder, conferring the powers of a magistrate upon 
the presiding officer, ete. But in practice it is found that the small polling- 
district and the secret voting do away with all temptation to riot. In former 
times here, with open voting and a few large sections, we had furious fights 
about the booths. Now the only signs of a booth are three or four men 
talking about the door and a couple of cabs drawn up. There is nothing to 
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do outside, and the “worker” who could find no better employment than 
standing all day outside a booth watching the voters go in and out the door 
would not find much appreciation of his services in the party. Last of all, 
the presiding officer opens his ballot-box, exhibits it to the agents in the 
manner of a stage conjurer, opens the slide, locks the box up, and deposits 
it on the table. 

These preliminaries over, the constable is directed to open the doors, an- 
nounce the poll open, and admit the voters one at a time. One enters and 
presents himself at the table. The presiding officer asks his name, and 
looks to see if it is on his certified list. If it is not, as sometimes happens, 
the voter goes off to hunt up the right district ; but this seldom happens. 
If the name is on the list, the poll-clerk enters it on his book, with the oceu- 
pation and a number, and if no objection is taken by the agents, the presid- 
ing officer hands him a ballot-paper. The ballot is in a form prescribed in 
the act. Here is one of the official papers from the last Dominion election 
in this city : 
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The portion below the perforated line is the counterfoil. Its use is to 
counteract the device mentioned by your Louisville correspondent, viz., put- 
ting ina blank and bringing out the official paper. The presiding officer 
puts his initials on the back of the ballot so as to be visible when the paper 
is folded up. The poll-clerk numbers the voter on his poll-book, and the 
presiding officer puts the same number on the counterfoil. In practice IL 
have always found it the best plan to fold the ballot before handing it to the 
voter, and tell him to fold it in the same creases. He is apt to fold it up in 
such a tangle that it is necessary to open it to tear off the counterfoil. 

The names on the ballot are required to be printed in alphabetical order. 
There is no envelope. At first we had them ; but they were after one trial 
unanimously voted an unnecessary nuisance, affording an opportunity to 
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commit frauds such as your Louisville correspondent describes. If no ob- 
jection is raised by the agents, the voter retires with his ballot, into the 
screened-oft apartinent, where he finds a table, a couple of lead-pencils, and, 
pasted on the wall, the official directions how to mark his ballot. He puts 
a cross to the right of the name or names he wishes to vote for, taking care 
not to cross the lines or to mark more names than there are seats to be filled. 
Then he folds up the paper and brings it back to the presiding ofticer, who 
looks at the number on the counterfoil to see that it is the same paper that 
the voter received, and then tears off the counterfoil and puts the ballot into 
the box. Then the voter must leave the booth. 

Of course things do not always go as smoothly as this. Your voter may 
be unable to read. If so, he declares his inability and his desire to have his 
ballot marked for him. The officer swears him to the truth of his statement 
and retires with him, accompanied by the sworn agents, to the private com- 
partment, where he marks the ballot for the names told him by the voter ; 
or aman may come forward claiming to be some one whom you have been 
instructed is dead or away. Thereupon, you, being an agent, act according 
to circumstances. In the last resort, you can ask the officer to put the oath 
to him. You can also challenge and swear on suspicion of bribery. It is 
not common to do either without just suspicion, as retaliation is inevitable 
and unpleasant. The poll-clerk makes a minute in his poll-book opposite 
the voter’s name of whether he voted, and of any objection, and whether he 
took the oath or refused it. 

At five o’clock the poll is closed, the box opened, and the votes counted 
in the presence of the agents. If any paper appears marked so that it is 
not clear for whom it is intended, or for more names than there are seats to 
fill, or with a “distinguishing mark,” any agent can take an objection. 
Thereupon a number is put on the ballot, and a record of the objection made 
in the poll-book, and the presiding officer has to decide whether to count it 
or reject it, a record of which decision is also made. Then the presiding 
officer puts the ballots for each candidate — those spoiled, those rejected, 
and those unused — into separate envelopes and puts them back into the 
box. He makes out a statement, for which official blanks are provided him, 
showing the votes cast for each candidate and the number rejected ; gives 
one to each candidate, keeps one himself, and pastes one in the back of his 
poll-book. Then he and his clerk swear before some justice ef the peace, 
who has been notified to be on hand, that they have duly discharged their 
duties ; and a certificate of this oath also goes in the back of the poll-book. 
Then poll-book and voters’ list go into the box, the box itself is locked and 
sealed and taken back to the returning officers. 

There seem to bea good many details here, but in reality they are very 
simple and very few mistakes are made. You want honest and fairly well- 
educated men for presiding officers. On the practical working of the sys- 
tem : 

(1) As to secrecy, there can be no two minds. No one can have the 
least notion how any voter has marked his ballot. 
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(2) As to preventing disorder, it is equally effectual, both outside and in- 
side the booths. Election day with us has become absolutely one of the 
quietest days of the year until night. 

(3) As to simplicity of working, there can be no just complaint. There 
was a little difficulty at first, though nothing like what was predicted. But 
now very few mistakes are made or votes thrown away. Even the illiterates 
nearly all learn to mark their ballots without making mistakes. 

(4) As to preventing bribery, it is not such a success as we should like. 
It has done a good deal ; nevertheless, the most of our bribable electors, 
especially in the country, make it a curious point of honor to vote the way 
they have been paid to. As a preventive of corruption, the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, taken from the English act, with its speedy trial by a judge sitting 
in the constituency, is far and away more effectual than the ballot. 

Haurrax, N. S8., December 28. 


ALLEN THORNDIKE Rice, Editor of the “ North American 
Review,” was one of the earliest advocates of Electoral Reform 
in the State of New York. In the January number of his peri- 


odical he has the following timely and trenchant remarks on 
* The Next National Reform.” 


It is a waste of time to discuss whether this or that party is the greater 
offender in any given election. What we need is not a victim or a verdict 
or a palliative, but a preventive. No temporary remedies will suffice. It 
should be an uncompromising crusade against political knavery — a war to 
the death — as it was a war to the death against American slavery. 

No legislative remedy for the prevention of fraud at elections will prove 
effective unless it provides for two essential features : an absolutely secret 
ballot and the assumption by the national, state, or municipal governments 
of the essential lawful expenses of candidates. But an act that secured 
these factors would deal an immediate death-blow to political corruption at 
the polls. 

In first taking up this vital question, in lonely earnestness, some few years 
ago, and in drafting the first bill for the new Electoral Reform in New 
York, it seemed to me that a remedy so radical would demand years of agi- 
tation. Yet to-day it is the battle-ecry of the Empire State. To-morrow it 
bids fair to become a practical issue of reform throughout the Union. 
Honest men, without distinction of class, creed, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude to political bosses, unite in demanding this reform, and I cannot re- 
frain from again presenting the more salient features of the great issue. 

Under the existing system of balloting in New York State, which is a sad 
and striking example of some of the worst methods prevailing in the United 
States, there is and there can be no adequate protection against the most 
shameless perversion of the popular will. No official verdict can be trust- 
fully accepted as the true popular verdict. Any one who doubts this fact 
can assure himself of it on any election day in New York city by an early 
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visit to the polls in the populous districts, especially in the lodging-house 
centres. There will present itself to the astonished gaze of the uninitiated 
the strange sight of voters marched to the polls in squads of two, three, and 
four under the direction of a trained party “ worker.” In order to secure 
the proper casting of their ballots, those ‘‘ independent” voters are there 
required to hold up their right hand exposing the ballot in that position 
until cast. The ‘‘ consideration” is generally five dollars, sometimes lower, 
but often as high as ten dollars. Mr. Henry A. Gumbleton, who has given 
considerable attention to this matter, estimated the lodging-house popula- 
tion of New York city, on October 1, 1886, at eight per cent. of the entire 
city electorate. Let it be borne in mind that a really secret ballot would 
provide for and enforce the secret marking of ballots furnished by the State. 
No one but the voter would be allowed to enter the compartment provided 
for marking his ballots, and the arrangement would preclude supervision by 
the present class of vote buyers or their representatives. In these cireum- 
stances no candidate could be induced to pay for votes the casting of which 
must be accepted on faith ; for, being unable to see the ** goods delivered,” 
the machinations of unscrupulous candidates would be relegated to the past. 
Our political Othello’s oceupation would be gone. 

Having disposed of the question of secreey, which involves mainly the 
questions of bribery and of the undue influence of the employer over the 
employed, the next best safeguard lies in the printing and distribution of 
ballots at public expense. It is clear that such a provision will at once dis- 
pose of many expenses that cannot be claimed as really necessary. The 
present system furnishes the excuse for innumerable “ assessments ” under 
cover of “ necessary expenses” demanded for “ workers ” and ticket ped- 
dlers. Under this method the actually necessary expenses are so excessive 
in metropolitan districts that poor men are practically debarred from elee- 
tion to any high office within the gift of the people without mortgaging their 
official acts in advance to the persons or organizations that defray their 
campaign disbursements. 

Nothing but a new law, honest in its provisions, and honestly enforced, can 
guard the people against the inroad on popular government which unseru- 
pulous organization menaces to-day. 

The Southern question can find no better solution than in the rigid en- 
forcement of the law at the ballot-box, and while such rigid enforcement of 
the laws in the election of all public officers may call for time and be beset 
with serious difficulties at the outset, there can be no question of the consti- 
tutional right of Congress to enact laws for the fair election of Congressmen 
from every State in the Union. It will be for the Fifty-first Congress to 
determine whether or not it will assume this grave responsibility. 


EDUCATIONAL interests in the year 1888, in the United States, 
are represented by several important events, among which the 
most prominent are the school controversy in Boston, resulting in 
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great excitement and in a triumph at the polls for the integrity 
of our public school system; the adoption of the kindergarten 
system by the Boston school board ; the development of the plans 
for Clark University of Worcester, with G. Stanley Hall as 
president ; the experimental introduction of manual training into 
the public school system of New York city; the opening of the 
Pratt Industrial Institute of Brooklyn, with Walter S. Perry as 
art director ; a very decided increase of the salaries of teachers 
and superintendents in several New Jersey cities; the retire- 
ment of James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D., from the presi- 
dency of Princeton University and the election of Professor F. 
A. Patton as his suecessor ; the retirement of President Barnard 
from the presidency of Columbia College, and the election of 
Professor W. H. Payne to the presidency of the university at 
Nashville; the gift of $1,000,000 by Daniel Hand of Connecti- 
cut, for educational purposes in the South; the establishment 
of the great Roman Catholic university at Washington with 
an endowment of $8,000,000, the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association in San Francisco with its superb entertain- 
ment; the development of the plans for the Leland Stanford 
(Jr.) University of California, with its princely endowment of 
$10,000,000 ; and the opening of the Lick Observatory with the 
most powerful telescope in the world. 


FRENCH CANADIANS are becoming so numerous in the manu- 
facturing centres of New England that it is a matter for public 
congratulation that there is now among them an excellent French 
Protestant College. This institution was planted first at Lowell, 
but was lately removed to Springfield. Its purposes and needs 
were set forth at fitting services in the latter city in an eloquent 
address by the Rev. C. A. Amaron, in which we find the follow- 
ing highly significant passage on Romanisth and Protestantism 
in Canada. 


By reason of a state of things now existing in the province of Quebec, 
and which we French Protestants deeply deplore, about 1,000,000 of our 
countrymen have been driven from that rich and boundless country, Canada, 
into the United States. Of these some 300,000 are in New England, and 
175,000 in Massachusetts. 

These multitudes, controlled by a wise, far-seeing clergy, are made to be- 
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lieve that the customs, manners, traditions, methods of education and reli- 
gious beliefs which for three centuries have prevailed in Quebec and made 
the Province what it is, are very good and all-sufficient. They are preach- 
ing, in season and out of season, that for a French Canadian to abandon any 
of these is to be recreant to his nationality. They are therefore putting 
forth herculean efforts to graft them on your Puritan soil, with the deter- 
mined purpose of perpetuating them here through the French Catholic paro- 
chial school, and the French press, and thus in time convert New England 
into a New France. And while thousands of Americans, who have not given 
the question a moment’s serious thought, laugh at such pretensions, the 
French Catholies are working with might and main with the following forces 
in their favor: — 

(1.) A steady and ever increasing immigration from Canada caused by 
the heavy burdens imposed upon the people, the ties, the compulsory pew- 
rent system, the taxes, ete. (2.) A fabulous increase every year by birth, 
the Canadian race being the most prolific of the world. (3.) A constant 
diminution in the number of New England American homes of the type 
you need to preserve your nation, and an alarming paucity of children in 
these few homes. (4.) The emigration of a large number of American 
youths to the West and other parts. (5.) And finally, a nation unaware 
of the presence of these disintegrating forces, or indifferent to them, and 
thus satisfied to leave the problem alone in the indefinite hope that it will 
solve itself... . 

In the case of the French Canadians it can be unmistakably predicted 
that, unless you help us to reach them, not to-morrow, but to-day, by the 
gospel of Christ, the bulk of them will be neither in the Church of Rome, 
nor in American churches, but in the church of Satan. History will repeat 
itself ; it is repeating itself. Rome complains bitterly that it has lost some 
18,000,000 of its adherents in this republic. And yet but a comparatively 
small number of these are in your churches. They are in the masses of 
the unchurched. 

Now what will become of New England when these 300,000 French peo- 
ple have slipped out of Rome’s hand ? — and here I take no account of the 
Trish who are undergoing the same change. 

If you do not help us now with the money we need to equip ourselves for 
this great work of edification, you and your sons will have to spend thou- 
sands and thousands to protect your business interests, and save them from 
the lawlessness which ha& visited other parts of this land. 

It was to help to save this large French population from irreligion, it was 
to replace in them the phase of religion your institutions are instrumental 
in destroying, it was to bring them en rapport with views which prevail here 
and into sympathy with the great principles which govern this nation, that 
we laid, amidst untold trials, hardships, diseouragements, and toils, the 
foundation of this French Protestant College. Among all educated nations 
the college has always been considered a mighty power to form men and 
women, and especially the Christian college. 
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Tue Rev. George A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, Bos- 


ton, in a recent week-day discourse has the following powerful 
passage on the anti-supernaturalistie teaching of ‘ Robert Els- 
mere.” 

In the name of that faith in God to which the book urges, in the interest 
of that service to humanity to which it calls, in reverence for that love be- 
tween souls, and between souls and their Maker which it glorifies, we may 
contest the completeness, dispute the adequacy, controvert the sufficiency of 
its interpretation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

There is, in the squire, the man of intellect, the scholar and thinker. .. . 
His moral nature is a complete explanation of his intellectual negations. 
He may talk about testimony ; but even of the bare facts of Christian his- 
tory he is a disabled and incompetent student. Christian facts cannot be 
understood apart from Christian ethics ; the outward occurrences cannot be 
comprehended except in connection with the purpose and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. The vulgarity, the brutality of the squire’s nature, is a fixed imped- 
iment against all progress in the understanding of any religion. There is a 
beam in his eye. He is blind to the soul of every great movement for the 
help of his kind, of every great reform ; above all is he blind to the soul of 
Christianity. With such a character it is no wonder that he cannot even get 
the faintest glimmer of an insight into the moral grandeur of the Christian 
faith. It is indeed a marvel that a character of such moral obtuseness should 
have exerted an influence so decisive over Elsmere ; that a man so absolutely 
unqualified to pronounce judgment upon the sacred things of faith should 
have been able to overturn the belief and shatter the convictions of an in- 
telligent Christian. It is only to moral monsters like the squire that Chris- 
tianity is an affair of mere testimony. ‘The testimony cannot be fully weighed 
apart from the character and mission of Christ ; apart from the character 
and moral purpose of his witnesses. For all this the squire has no more 
sense than a mole for the splendor of sunrise. 

The testimony for miracle is insufficient. It is insufficient on the alleged 
ground of the universal preconception in favor of the miraculous at the time 
that Christ lived. That such a preconception existed we admit. That it 
was universal we deny. That men have learned to observe only in these 
last days, seems monstrous egotism. That the disciples of Jesus were not 
clear, shrewd, practical, unimaginative men seems hard to entertain. That 
the vast intellectual transformation wrought upon them by the influence of 
their Master should have served only to make them victims of delusion is 
incredible. There is nothing adduced in this book to show the testimony of 
Christ’s disciples to be untrustworthy, except the fact that these men lived 
when all sorts of stories were believed. The world that was so credulous 
yet produced in Aristotle a consummate observer. The credulous world 
did not prevent his advent and services. The credulous world could not 
guli a band of men, whom the greatest Teacher in all history had enlight- 
ened, into believing that fancies were facts. 
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Weak in logic and strong in rhetoric and imagination is the characteriza- 
tion of Paul given in this novel. It is indeed an astonishing remark. I 
think it would have amazed Athanasius ; and it is generally supposed that 
he had some skill in dialectics. I think it would have amazed Augustine ; 
and it is widely believed that he knew how to reason. I think it would 
have elicited a grim smile from Edwards ; and it has hitherto been admitted 
that he knew something about an argument. Listen to Paul’s version of 
the testimony to the resurrection of Jesus. Watch the precision of his 
statements. Mark the evident seriousness and conscientiousness of the man. 
Ponder his weighty words, and then see if you can entertain the idea that 
Paul was not anxious to escape from delusions and to help other men to 
escape ; see if you can believe that he was not rigorous and conscientious int 
receiving and in giving testimony on a matter so momentous: “Now I 
make known unto you, brethren, the gospel which I preached unto you, 
which also ye received, wherein also ye stand, by which also ye are saved ; 
I make known, I say, in what words I preached it unto you, if ye hold it fast, 
except ye believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
also I received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; 
and that He was buried ; and that He hath been raised on the third day ac- 
cording to the Scriptures ; and that He appeared unto Cephas ; then to the 
twelve ; then He appeared to about five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep ; then He ap- 
peared unto James ; then to all the apostles ; and last of all as unto one 
born out of due time He appeared unto me also. . . . Whether then it be I 
or they, so we preach and so ye believed.” That is Paul’s version of the 
testimony. In view of the character of Christ, in view of his enlightening 
influence upon his disciples, in view of their good sense and honesty, in view 
of the fact that their persistent assertion of the risen Lord meant social os- 
tracism, a life of persecution and a premature and violent death ; in view of 
all these things, I ask which is the more credible conclusion, — that the 
faith created the fact — or that the fact of Christ’s resurrection created the 
faith? Shall we explain the supposed fact by the faith, or the faith by the 
historic fact ? 

This is my main contention against the book. The coincidence in Jesus 
of unusual power over nature with his Divine character seems to me a thing 
entirely harmonious. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody has somewhere finely said 
that as we listen to Christ’s words and look at his life, it seems no longer 
strange that a voice like his should wake the dead. 

Were I as certain as I am of my own existence, that a miracle had never 
taken place in the history of the universe, I should still retain my faith in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. When I consider the effulgent beauty of his 
character, when I reflect upon his perfect sympathy with the righteousness 
of God and the moral possibilities of men, when I survey the changes He has 
wrought in the condition of mankind, when I look at the vitality of his in- 
fluence to-day, and take into account the abundant promises of an immeas- 
urable influence upon the future, when I think of Him as a fact in time, as a 
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spiriiual phenomenon in the history of the race, the explanation of his person 
offered by Robert Elsmere seems weak, unworthy, and even contemptible. 

If God has a supreme gift to make to the world, He can do it naturally or 
supernaturally. ‘The natural and supernatural are simply methods. If it 
could be shown that the Supreme Gift came not by the supernatural method, 
then He came by the natural. For the Supreme Gift is here. Jesus Christ 
is a fact and not a theory. . . . Even on the denial of the miraculous in his 
life, I hold that the idea that there is in Jesus Christ the incarnation of 
the Divine Son, the Eternal Word, the Creative Reason, is the only idea 
sufficient to aceount for his character and power. 


SenATOR Dawes of Massachusetts has made the great 
cause of international justice much his debtor by these brave 
and timely words in the * Forum” of January on the now fa- 
mous and infamous provisions of the Chinese Exclusion Bill. 


In 1888 the United States have enacted that no Chinaman, being a skilled 
or unskilled laborer, shall come into this country at all, and if any such 
Chinaman, already a resident here, shall go out of the country he shall 
never return. And whoever helps such a Chinaman across the line is liable 
to the penitentiary for the offense. 

The phraseology of the Exclusion Bill, it will be observed, is ‘‘ Chinese 
laborers, skilled and unskilled.” It is not a law aimed 4t ‘‘ bad men and 
women ” escaping or driven from their own country and seeking a home 
here, and against whose malign influences self-preservation compels us to 
legislate. It excludes the good as well as the bad. Only two things are 
required to bring a foreigner reaching our shores within the law. He must 
be a Chinaman and he must also work for a living. Come he from any 
other country, or come he from China in any other garb or for any other 
purpose than to labor for his bread, he is weleome. We have not sought to 
justify this legislation by the plea of self-protection against the evil effect 
upon ourselves of the character and habits of Chinamen, for if a Chinaman 
has never “ labored” at home and will pledge himself to remain idle on our 
soil, he may come here unmolested. If he will but array himself in purple 
and fine linen, or travel up and down the land with an army of adherents at 
his heels, keep a gambling shop where no work is done, or even worse 
houses, if worse there be ; do anything or nothing that man aspires to or in- 
dulges in which may not be defined as a pursuit which “ laborers, skilled or 
unskilled,” follow — if he will do any of these things, no obstacle is inter- 
posed to his free entrance into, residence in, or departure from and return 
to this country. Even bad women, coming of their own motion, would find 
nothing in this legislation preventing them. 

Chinese laborers were in the way of laborers of other nationalities and 
must be got rid of. “ Sand-lotters” like Dennis Kearney began the move- 
ment, demagogues took it up, and politicians carried it forward. It would 
not do to put exclusion upon the ground upon which Mr. Seward based it in 
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his approach to the Chinese for a modification of the Burlingame treaty, 
namely, the necessity of keeping out “coolie laborers, criminals, prostitutes, 
and diseased persons,” for that would be of general application and must be 
enforced at Castle Garden as well as at the Golden Gate. Indeed, recent 
investigations have demonstrated the absolute need, if immigrants of 
either of these four classes are to be excluded in the interest of good morals, 
free labor, or the safety of life and property, that the work must begin, and 
in earnest, too, on the Atlantic coast and among the immigrants of other 
nationalities who are crowding our Eastern ports. . . . 

When the Chinese come to know that by the enactment of the bill re- 
ferred to not only are all Chinese laborers who have never been in the coun- 
try, but all others in China who, under a treaty pledge of safe return, left 
all their effects and wives and children and parents here, are forever shut 
out, the disturbance can only be measured by the manly spirit which this 
test will prove to exist in that government and people. But whatever 
course the Chinese government may take, this chapter in the history of our 
diplomacy and legislation cannot fail to meet the condemnation of calmer 
and more unprejudiced times. The descent from the high plane of na- 
tional tradition and policy to this low level has been rapid and easy and the 
recovery may be slow and difficult, but if it does not come the republic is 
sure to suffer irreparable detriment. 


In 1884 we women of the White Ribbon in convention as- 
sembled said we would lend our influence to the party that de- 
clared for prohibition, and sent our plea to each of the four 
parties at its national convention a few months later. Only 
one — the Prohibition party —so declared. We have kept our 
word so far as that party is concerned, and when any other 
party will declare for prohibition we will support it just as 
heartily. Frances E. WILLARD. 


In view of the proposed purchase and control of the Panama 
Canal by the French government, the Senate of the United 


States has passed a strong resolution reaffirming the Monroe 
doctrine. 








